There was a young lady 
who said, 
“As a Lancashire lass & 
was bred; 
I would I were stiff 
In the old cotton mill,° 
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KOKO cleanses and refreshes the scalp. 
Feeds the hair follicies. 
Strengthens thin and weak hair. 
Produces thick, luxuriant, brilliant, glossy tress. s. 


KOKO CONTAINS NO DYE OR GREASE. POSITIVELY 
ERADICATES SCURF AND PREVENTS HAIR’ FALLING. 
Recommended by Dootors, siaidiininid &o., for is many virtues, 

Miss Ellen Terry says of ‘‘Koko”— 


“I have used Koko for the hair for years, and can assure my friends that it stope the hair from falling out, promotes | 
its growth, eradicates dandruff, and is the most pleasant imaginable.” 
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in everyday touch with the user. . age sk - 

PINO snd KOKO form delightful HAIR TONIC ind HAIR COLOMt @ biled. PINO does 

: eee fg @ 4/6 tria not give that DYED look to the hair, and will not stain the scalp or hands. In no '00ud bottle of PING 

vate FEEL pee allowed to'the same person on these terms. Our object is to enable you to test and after bay from your chemist. 
Tee i fee ; KOKO MARICOPAS CO., Ltd., 16 Bevis Marks, London, E.C. 

ae oe more Sanionras ee see KOKO, Ie. and Is. 94. PINO, le, and le. 94. All Chemists and Stores, 
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6;000,000 BOXES i 
Prepare THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lano.; @ 
a telah “oxee price 171% (88 pille) & 2/0 (168 pille.) 
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£28 17s, 20. FOR EACH WINNER, 


BiG SUCCESS OF THE THIRD LIMERICK COMPETITION. 


The total number of entries received in the third 
Limerick Competition was 11,543; the total sum avail- 
able for distribution is-£288 1le.6d. From this amount 
no deduction whatever is made, and the whole of it 
is equally divided amongst the ten competitors whose 
attempts bave been selected by Mz. G. B. Burain as 
the cleverest and best of those sent in, and each receives 
£28176.2. » 

In the next Limerick-Competition (which closed on 
June 20th), and in future competitions, £50 will be 
deducted from the total amount, and will be distributed 
in fifty consolation gifts of £1 cach amongst 
those readers who do not receive one of the ten big 
prizes. : 

Here is the Limerick : 

These once was a Liverpcol lad © 
Whose luck was remarkably bad; 
He invested in cotton, 
Which p:oved to be rotten, 


The names and addresses of the winners this week are 
given below, together with the lines which they forwarded 
on their entry forms. . 


Mr. M. Polehampton, The Vicarage, Egloskerry, R.8.0., 
Cornwall. 
'Tien't often that Liverpool's had. 
Mr. E..E. Hindley, &6 Talbot Road, Blackpool. 
“ Asylum required,” ran the ad. 
Mr. C. Vivian, Littlebridge, Bromyard, Worcester. 
Now in workhouse apparel he’s clad. 
Miss A. M. Dann, The Vicarage, Downend, Nr. Bristol. 
And is now selling matches, half clad. 
Mrs. Griffin, Ramleb, Staines, Middlesex. 
In “Union” cloth now he ts clad. 
Mr. J. T. Allbute, Secretary's Office, Humber Cyo‘e 
Works, Coventry. 
Very few to his swear words could add, 


7 Johnston, Turnberry Station Hotel, Ayrshire, 


“ No flowers—by request,” wrote his dad. 


Miss Keites, 51 Humberstone Gate, Leicester. 
So he wired “ Fatted calf” to his dad, 


Mr. J. Rose, 7 Railway Terrace, Nairn. 
Then wired “ Fatted calf” to his dad. 


Mr. L. Weir, 
Catriona, Miln- 
gavie, N.B. 

Now he's hot on 

the “ simple life” 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST 


First of all, what is a limerick? It is a verse built 

on lines similar to the following : 
There was a young fellow of Burleigh, 
Whose hair was short, crisp, and curly, 
But the side of his face 
Had got out of place, 
Aad made him look awfully surly. 

Below you will find the first four lines of this week's 
limerick. We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of 
your ability. When you have done this, fill in your name 
and address in the space provided, cet out the annouace- 


ment, attach to it a tal order for sixpence, and place 
it in an envelope odivessed to the EDIT or ** Pearson’e 
Weekly,” Henrietta Street, Loadoa, W.G. Mark your 
envelope * Mill” in the top left-hand corner. Closiag 


date, Thursday, July 4th. 
Compet 


itors may each sead in more than one attempt 


sums © ation prizes. 
The method of deciding the contest is a novel one. 
‘The ten winning attempts will be selected by 
Mr. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
who has kindly consented to again act as adjudicator. 
The Editor will accept a0 responsibility in regard te 
the loss or destruction of any attempt submitted. 


There was a young lady who said, 
“I'm a Lancashire lass born and bred; 
I would I were still 
In the old cotton mill, 


THE LIVERPOOL LAD, BEDAD ! 


[Mr. G. B. Burgin, the authcr of “ The Shutters of Silence,” 
“Which Woman?” and other notable norels, contributes 
below an account of his experiences in acting as jrdge in this 
contest. We are sure that you will extend your sympathy to 
Mr. Burgin for the conside:able amount of inconvenience 
the position has entailed. } 


‘Ir seemed such an easy thing to judge one miserable 
line, and I had not calculated that it might possibly 
mean 10,000 lines. But it did. 

I found twenty-seven letters waiting for me at the 
Authors’ Club two days after the announcement, and 


felt, until I —— them, that I was becoming 
Geeeredly Dep lar, that my last novel was about to 
achieve dation of a popular success.” I 


made up my mind to bear my degradation cheerfully, 
as a heaven sent punishment, and then go down to 
seh, cage and ask him for an extra cheque on 


But when I opened the letters, there was nothing 
about the new. book. ‘There were ten invitations to 
dinner from total strangers, there were seven invita- 
tions to lunch—also from total strangers ; there was 
one nefarious. offer to share “hali profits” with 
me if I wouldn’® mind “being squared,” there 
were four “at homes,” and there were five communica- 
tions from friends who rambled on, and then wound 
up with “by the way, dear old boy, my little girl 
is sending in for that finerick competition of Pearson’s 
Weekly. She's an awfully clever little thing,’ and if 
you could stretch a point-—” 

The next day there were more letters, and they’ve 
gone on increasing éver since. I can’t go down Flect 
Street without being “got at.’’. And there was one 
critio who said darkly the other day, “I have always 
taken so much interest in your career, and if you 
cvuld ‘tell me whether I’ve won——” I had to pass 
him by on the other side, and I know beforehand what 
he's goizig to'say about my next book. 

And I never knew beforé what a lot of daughters 
clergymen have, and how much they all want to win 
this competition. . ; 
But that isn’t the only drawback. Last night at 
dinner my wife said rather severely, “Is there an 
Teason why you should always preface a‘remark with 
Bedad’? Are you under the impression that you 
are speaking Irish?” J explained that most of the 
competitors ended with “edad,” and that I couldn’t 
get away from it. If they “let up” on “bedad,” 


they substituted “Intimidad,” with the exception of : 


Taaneurssiow at 
Boox Kaine. 


No. 885. 


the ribald competitor who brou 
Burgin cheek by a remark that 
“now go unclad.” 

Out of all these thousands, everyone cannot win; 
but in hundreds of cases the lines were so pa that 
it necded the sternest resolution to rule them out. 
Whole families must have spent a pleasant evenin, 
worrying through dictionaries and getting heaps o 
fun out of this competition. Of course, I am delighted 
to minister to their pleasure, but the consequences, 
for me, have been a little serious. 

When it comcs to the tram-man saying, “I've alwa: 
dried your umbrella for you, sir, on wet mornin’s, 
and if you could ’elp me with this Pear——-” Then, I 
have to cough violently and look stern, and aa him 
to let me alone. “It's a six months’ stretch if I give 
it away,” I explain, and he apologises, and we are 
once moro friends. 

To-day, as I write these lines, I am Jwaching in 
my private room at the club, and I can hear the head 
waiter telling people I’m “hout of town.” He's made 
3s. 6d. this morning by promising to exert his personal 
influence with me, and will be quite sorry when the 
competition is over. “It’s an ill wind, etc.” 

It has often occurred to me that, if I were over- 
taken by any great trouble, I would drop out of the 
world and become a Trappist. But people are so eager 
about this competition that they would follow me 
even to a Trappist Monastery. I have beon “butchered 
to make a limerick holiday.” The only consolation 
is that I have made ten people happy, and when 
11,533 abuse me in unmeasured terms, the chosen ten 
will allude to the nice discrimination, the critical 
judgment, the unerring literary instinct, which has led 
me to select them as winners. G. B. Burner. 


a 


THE NOBLE ARAB STEED. 

He said it was a horse, and as he was a big man 
no one liked to contradict him. But, as a gentle 
zephyr came rauibling round the corner, the animated 
framework shivered like an aspen leaf, and swayed 
in an alarming manner. It recovered, however, and 
outside the inn its owner handed the bridle to a 
loafer standing near. 

An hour later he emerged, and handed the loafer 
twopence. 

“Beg pardon, capting.” said the horse-holder, “ but 
the price of hoss-’oldin’ ’as gone up. It’s a tanner 
now, captinz.” 

“Wh-hat,” cried the owner of the steed, “sixpence! 
Nonsense, man! Shouldn't think of it; keep the 
horse.” And he stalked off in high dudgeon. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 4, 1907. 


t a blush to my 
ly Godiva would 


RESULT OF SECOND LIMERICK 
COMPETITION. 


Tux total number of entry forms received in this 
contest was 5,076, and the amount distributed amongst 
the ten winners was £126 188. The names and addresses 
of the successful contestants, together with the lines 
which were selected as the best by Mr. ARTHUE APPLIN, 
are given below. 

Here is the Limerick : 

There lived a typewriter at Tring 
Who had an idea she could sing; 
One night a high note 
Got stuck in her throat, 


Mr. L. Classey, 29 Tooley Street, London, 8.E. 
Now her blank notes no bank notes will bring. 

Mr. G. Barnard, Longmead, Tuffley, Gloucester. 
No more jujubes—a corkscrew's the thing. 

Mr. T. McAulay, 11 Meadowpark Street, Glasgow. 
Now ae got « Mocdy Manners,” poor thing. 

Mr. A. Buckley, Horsforth Avenue, Bridlington, Yorks. 


But the X rays located the thing. 
Miss H. M. Stevens, Rilla Mill Hill, near Callington, 
Cornwall. 


Now she’s typing the notes she can’t sing. 


Mr. W. G. Garner, 48 Albert Road, Ilford. 
And a corkscrew “‘ first aid” had to bring. 


Mr. M. G. Stephens, 51 Parade, Sutton Coldfield, 


Birmingham. 
She types her “notes” now—a gocd thing. ' 
Mr. E. L. Desyton, 15 Clifden Road, Twickenham. 
Till she sneczed and got rid of the thing, - _ 


Mr. H. G. Stevenson, 6 Rossmore Avenue, Belfast. 
And her “‘ Manners are Moody,” poor thing, 


Mr. E. Joyles, c/o Mrs. Baldwin, 44 Florence Road, 


Brighton. 
She'd not boraxed her thorax, poor thing. 


Tue head mistress of a certain village school was 
one day examining a few of her select pupils in 
grammar. 

“Stand up, Freddie, and make me a sentencs con- 
taining the word ‘seldom,’” she said, pointing to a 
small urchin. 

Freddie paused as if in thought, then with a flush 
of triumph on his face, re lied, “Last week father 
had five horses, but yesterday he sclled ‘em.” 
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ly, the of a paves lunatic ; and 
iad people boats sink down to the 
rejected lover of the Earl’s lower level in the lock and stared at him. 
daughter. .. he =o —_ peek ea Rion ™ = iron 
_ close by; he ea! began to undo ‘1 
J Bereton, the once | “Then tha , were opened inwards, and slowly: the 


lide out. 
ahem: ie fe ee The wediman feft his bag on the seat and moved towards 
vy the upper, gates; he cerried » small round object tn bis 


orator. 
L ‘ It was a ious summer Sunday afternoon the newly- rignt , ” « 

Tax summer twilight made it difficult for the man to see — had ‘stood on a platform for nearly two ron Ne rat planes, oe cried the gorge Pipers on 
the girl's face, but he noticed her white fingers were vehemently denouncing Society, while the blazing uD | Diease ; that’ Nodes 3 es Bogda nome Siem 
plucking nervously. lace summer hat on her Ie. on the ed down ruthlessly on his head, and his sndvence ee Jack!” . wr 

Tell’ me,” he cried hoarsely—he was on his knees gradually drifted away to’ the shelter of the trees. ‘A woman’s scream burst out from a launch that was near. 


At last he stopped, thoroughly exhausted, and then left} ; 
the Park with the only man left on the pl tf f ing the lock ; she had seen the madman by the upper gates, 
cen emery under the nas of Nichole Voki. aid as eS ne papread ii 
oxi a, rar the a ee = Sarnath sce He looked down and saw Eileen sitting with Graham 
wonderful; you are a comrade worthy of the name.” in the stern of a small agro 
“Bah!” growled Bereton, “ what use is my eloquence, do The man's face became the face of a fend. 
they listen, these precious comrades of yours? No; they Be. x . Elleeh a caine 
eneak off under the trees away from the sun. Bah, I am In ; Beare had ten hi ‘ 
eick of it; you are mere talkers, you are as shallow as those ing on i on moe Hay Oat he sli itl gppeek a itind 
= ee eee than talk if we are struggled to rest wis fosthold, failed, and fell into the 
‘The Russian eyed him covertly; there was a wild glare s ; 
: Hy 9 , ‘As he fell something flew from his hand and came in 
in Aa young Lge hea grey eyes. = with the wall, close by the hinges of one of the 
“ ” “ 5. - 
Do you ear! A ted oon og that pet —< _ ‘Then came & terrific explosion, wood and masonry {ell 
men’s memories; we must strike a terrific blow for our a gd into the — 1" 
freedom,” : It ck, ba G: ceniae in the launch; he was 
. A ° 3 he w 
ints cee glad they had turned into a quiet street | the first to aaited the result of the explosion a 
“How!” he ont quietly. With a roar that drowned the of the terrified 


I am sorry, very sorry, Mr. Bereton, but what you ask 


The man sprang to his feet, his lips parted, a8 though 
to let loose a torrent of excited words, but he checked 
himself with an effort. , 

- “Good-bye,” he said huskily. 
The girl’s head was bent. 
a -bye,” she said softly. , as 
Then he caught one of the well-shaped hands, raised it 
almost roughly to his lips, and strode across the lawn. 
The girl watched him pass through the little green gate. 


Lady Eileen Roberts ad refused his offer of marsings. 

Nothing mattered now, even his walk was ob ectless ; 

went westward more by instinct than anything else. | 
Then dully he began to wonder why she had rejected 


‘i glanced round suspicious ly, then sank his voice. people ca the the 

Three months South African millionaire had made “T’ll tell ho u stream into lock. a 

the coysistaas of the Earl and Countess of Leighsham, | your help, Voui when we get to my rooms. I may need t picked up 3 and sent it whirling through the 
_— months ago a seemed to have A) | ts paled slightly, but said nothing, and Bere- =yl —— agent . ety stream, & fe <m a 
” Jealously-i ‘red hate took of the rejected — the silence, he appeared to be lost in in and round the lock became a seething foam 

man’s heart. Ko no, he had not been jealous when he The ecene wae indescribable. Men, with the sweat 


t. 
They turned in through « grim doorway in a still more : . ; ‘ 
giny end a street, cad sips. the one room p remomgge A in, greet ves ee white, terrified 
pee a Ry » apy gm to the small | “phillip Graham was supporting the unconscious body of 
the eurrouudings, it Doe aad “aes but, despite | Rileen, his coat and boote were off ready to battle with 
wdiare you ea d of Henley week!” Dereton aske 4, fei net life in the raging torrent should it overtake the 
some utes. hs s. ; 5 
“Henley?” repeated Voki. “Oh, he is on the Thames, | ¢ ‘What a disacter it will be if ths toccd man who wae 


ms be vo steering. He had a wife and child on one of them, and 


Phillip Graham at Leighsham Lodge, more fool he! He 
had ht then that love ruled a woman's heart. 
Now he knew it was money—John reton, twenty-nine, 
third son of a peer, income two thousand per annum, was 
no match against Phillip Graham, forty-one, son of a 
stock-keeper, income fifty thousand. . : 
“Bah!” he growled, as he crossed Westminster Bridge, 
“Society’s rotten to the core; the women sell themselves to 


the highest bidder, and the hero of their mankind is he who “Next week is Henley Regatta,” said Bereton. He h n 
can purchase the prettiest and hold her against all bidders.” The Russian ; the agony in his eyes was piteous to a . 
Big Ben struck eleven as he reached Whitehall. Mechani- elevated his eyebrows. nodded; his eyes were fixed upon the white 


cally he looked at his watch ; as he did s0, a man in evening- 
‘dress crashed into him 


foam surging along in their wake. A few overturned boats 
“J beg your pardon,” he eaid stiffly, stopping to adjust 


“This year the great social function will be one to be about like corks, marking the effect of the 


bn ba hen wight of ae ae elon ange: | “Ni ferent Lum not dinpeed to spel whe launch, was fret, tng tad bon abandoned, 
’ H » : “At present 1 am i d to speak more plainly,” racer’ i in 
What on earth is the matter with you? You look owfally said Bereton; then he aowly, “1 balisve a oi seca ig polling ng shor, crashing ogee 


are a member of the Nihilists in London.” shrill screams sounded on 


i ian’ 1 “ : sides. 
to bore —_— sallow face paled. “What if I What a few minutes before had been a scene of gaicty 


ton emiled the ghost of a smile. “I'm feeling 
rather unwell. Had a bit of a blow.” 


Ob” replied the other camully, “sorry to beer Ch | te "Ruian sprang to his feet; bomb?" and brilliance, was now © De heppened, but the explosan 
It was on the tip of Bereton’s tongue to say “the | trembling. prang to his feet; his thick lips were | had told them something wes wrong, and the sight of the 
Tame ube checked hime, and metered, "Some |e may ages Cam Jou Br fying launches and poe reed; they bed slecred slong 
STE ge re oo | wp aegen, Sw 7mm | Se ee ae att ca 

Bereton hesitated, he wanted to brood alone; on the other ¢ ny them ; & considerable quantity of water was coming 


“Good,” said Bereton. upon 
ioe old Beem the wild look was till in the |“Wiaraah ment 
rs OF The next minute they knew. News came that the water 
had forced the lower gates of the lock to close, and the 
Ill. sluices being qpenet = nantes ed a fol. 
. Men chec'! their ight ing 

ale ee second day of that great | sheepish and , and Scant, having (in teen 

The ri a: removed, fainted or went into hysterics according to their 

river ap a dazzling blue beneath the fierce | nature. 

eg of the sun. At least, that small part of the river | But it was a traged 


cel io tl Fg, appt ouse-boats and | pithitagh some of the occupants of the overturned Heats 
Men in boating flannels ‘and girls in white muslin and hed been reecned, it ging oa about twenty lives 
dainty eun-bate crowded the slzsete of the peetiy ot rivet | _ Iilom bad Tere Saaliod her father’s hotel, and, after 
ee ee ee ae duxt-covered | seaing her safely installed there, Graham boarded 
the Wd wee he cakes f om Oe bank ote Sy een ane re eeeptianng: the lock gates with trees that 
general air of gaiety Te eae in Ue Uitte with the | had been cut down vy willing hands, and a huge crowd 
a? at band, ‘ ttle town so ~~ morbidly down at the scenc of the 
He was a fairly young man, dressed in a drab grey suit, cote 
wit co cas bc raps" aw yes, HS | aay e Boned o tge down steam 
roached near hi stretched out his hand. 
coprnched engin, Opp nd calcd peremly |" Wah tig aig te crn be Seale Tne men he 
his heart, sat waiting i ; o y a rival’s feet when the lauxc 
hed sworn to tle or a suitable time to fulfil what he | reached Healey. 
is brain was in a whirl; the whole ecene brought back 
Dee oe tee 3 Five years ago he had rowed in the | _ Eileen had an interview’ with a certain proud old pret 
der boat, two years ago he had been one of a the following day; the result of the Taaaer was that 


hand, Dudley Plater was a cheery, well-intentioned idiot 
who might cheer him a little. 

“All right,” he said without enthusiasm, and Plater 
hailed a cab and bundled him in. 

‘As they were leaving the club, in the smal! hours of the 
morning, Plater suddenl turned to his companion. 

“ What an idiot I am! I’ve a piece of news that will in- 
terest you. You know the Leighshams, of course; I met 
the old boy at the Albermarle this afternoon; told me 
on the Q.T. that the faj Eileen is about to be engaged to 
Phillip Graham, he mi lionaire Johnny, _—" 

“Hang you!” John Bereton, and 
down Piccadilly. 

The Hon. Dudley Plater whistled. 

“J wonder,” ‘he murmured, as he strolled) leisurely 
towards his chambers in Jennys Street, “I wonder if she 
had anything to do with the ‘) * 

The bard face of the man of fort had softened, but 
for the touches of grey in the crisp, black hair he looked 
scarcely thirty. 

“A wonderful thing is love, Eileen, almost the one thing 
money cannot buy.” 

The girl looked up into his face and smiled. 

“You will get the credit of having bought mine, Phil; 
many eweet things will be murmured about us in drawing- 
room and club to-morrow.” 

“Let them say what they like, we love each other, and 
that-is enough.” 


“Yes, that is enough,” said the girl softly. of masked singers who had created 

aati ws a fa Ute ot | Ee eae tom m+ bm th men magoing he popes miedo 
’ y rame on ileen is a i : v An 

the rosewood table gazed at them in cynical wonder. A ag tecet feaniar then, wow Me Valet Wan’ all aces | See wr supp that the mangled body of by recovered Df 


nected with it; one 0: the gay, heartless women had con- | Mr. Philli 
demned him to a life of misery ; he would end that life, and The pon of the disaster iran myaery still to all but 


end the shallow lives of the fools in flannels and the | threo people, Mr. and Lady Eileen raham, of Park Lane 
thoughtless butterflies in muslin. Lee pees Voki, convict of Siberia, , 


II. 
Soctery, the Socicty spelt with a capital &, was slight] 
amazed and considerably amused when they heard that the 
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“John Strange 
Winter,” Author of 
** Bootle’s Baby” 
and adviser on mate 
rimonial matters. 
Iw reply to your question as to my masculine 

nom de guerre—a frequent cause of reproachful sug- 
gestion that I am “masquerading under a masouline 
pseudonym” by choice—it is not the case that I took 
this writing name thinking it was more in character 
with the style of stories I wrote. 

The bitter truth was that ny first publishers re- 
fused to bring out “Cavalry Life” under a feminine 
pseudonym ; so I had to chose between business and 
no business. I have no doubt they were wise, and 
though I did not relish it, I was enough of a York- 
shirewoman to recognise on which side my bread 
was buttered, and I conceded the point. 

As I had previously written for years under 8 
feminine nom de guerre, chiefly for reasons of privacy, 
I think everyone will acquit me of any desire to 
ape masculinity. 

May I add to this that the actual choice of the 
pen-name was due to the fact that one of the stories 
in “Cavalry Life” was told in the first person, and 
the character was “Cornet John Strange Winter.” I 
thought that as the publishers wanted a “ real-sound- 
ing name,” I could not do better than credit this 
imagin barac 


See Ilo Theat Clas 


“Dagonet,” the Jester of the “ Referee.” 

Tue “ RErer£e” was started by Mr. Henry Sampson, 
whose pen-name was “Pendragon.” . 

It was therefore agreed that all the contributors 
writing signed articles should take the name of a 
Knight of the Round Table. . 

I was to write the “light” columns, with jokes 
here and there, and so I naturally took the name 


of the Knight 
who was King a 


Arthur's jester 

—Sir Dagonet. 

“Allen Raine” (Mrs. Beynon Puddicombe), 
the well-known writer of Welsh stories. 

I nap very little choice in the matter of deciding 
on a pen-name. - 

Having previously written for the E:stepprop 
under a Welsh donym, I thought it advisable 
when publishing “A Welsh Singer” to take a name 
that would be more easily pronounced by English 
tongues, and found myself one night on retiring to 
rest much puzzled as to what num de plume would 
be suitable. 

At the moment of awaking in the morning the 
name “Allen Raine,” which I had never heard or 
thought of before, sounded distinctly in my ears; 
and at the same moment I saw it, or dreamt it, 
written in white letters on a dark ground. On in- 
quiring of my husband whether he had spoken the 
words, his answer was an assurance that he had 
not spoken at all. “But it is not a bad name,” he 
added, “and I should keep it if I were you.” 

Thus advised, I decided upon it, and this is the 


simple history LL De } 


of my choice 

ofa pen-name. 

“Maxwell Gray” (M. G. Tuttiett), author 
of “The Silence of Dean Maitland” and 
other popular works. 

I necret to be unable to comply with your re- 


quest, having for- 
Aeutt ies Q 


gotten why I 
chose my writing 
name. 

“Guy Thorne” (C. Ranger Gull), the 

author of “ When it was Dark.” 

I cHosz my pen-name of “Guy Thorne” in the 
following way and for the following reasons: 

Some four or five years ago I had written a good 
many novels under my own name. These novels were 
not at all concerned with religious matters. They 
were ordinary society novels dealing with the pro- 
blems of modern life, as I saw it. 

One day it occurred to me that the theory of the 
modern novel is all wrong. It is not, in the majority 
of cases, a true representation of modern life, because 
it absolutely ignores what is an integral part of every 
man and woman’s life in Britain—religion. 

People who are irreligious are just as intercsted 


A topical story, 


By Some Famous Authors, 


“The Disappearance of Dexter, 
South Africans, appeara 


in the religious question 
as the larger majority who 
are more or less religious. 
Therefore, it seem to 
me that a_ story of 
British life, which entirely 
ignored and made no 
mention of religious matters, 
only represented a part of 
life. 
gk eauine this line er 
7 ought, I came to see 
a novel which should express these views and show 
how intimately religion is bound up with the lives 
of everybody, even those who do not appreciate the 
fact and would not allow it, would probably interest 
@ great many i I set out to write the book. 
hen I wag half way through it I began to realise 

that if I published it under my own name the story 
might possibly have the result of alienating the 
regular circle of readers I had won, for the reason 
that it was not the literary fare which they were 
accustomed to buy under my name. I resolved to 
make the experiment of issuing a story under a 
pseudonym. 

The anger was not an easy thing to choose. 
The name ought to be, I thought, something which 


was easily said and easily remembered. decided 
upon a name of two single syllables. “Guy” is about 
the shortest Christian name in the English language, 


so I resolved upon that. 
Writers have always to be students of how words 

sound when they are spoken. I have been a student 

of sound in this way. I knew that a long “i” sound 

ought to be followed by a longer vowel sound, but 

which, in ita constitution, allowed a drop in the 

voice. The human voice always drops at the end 

of a statemente From that it was not difficult to 

evolve the surname of “Thorne,” which seemed to me 

to fulfil the conditions I had laid down for a pen- 

name, and, in 

conjunction with 

“ Guy,” a have a 

certain picturesque- “7 

ness. This is the 

simple story of my 

pen-name. 


Thome — 


“Dick Donovan,” who is busily writing a 
splendid series of stories that will start 
shortly in Pearson's. 

Many years ago I was asked to write a series of 
detective stories to be published in a widely-read 
journal with which I was then associated. was 
not particularly anxious to undertake the work, and 
imposed a condition that if I did the articles must 
appear under a nom de guerre. 

is was agreed to, and then I became puzzled 
about the selection of a suitable name. 

I chanced, however, to be looking over some old 
records of Bow Street when that historic thoroughfare 
occupied the position that Scotland Yard does at 
the present day. The “Bow Street Runners” had a 
rough and arduous time of it, for they were not aided 
by telegraphs and railways. They were veritable 
sleuth hounds tracking their prey by trail and scent. 

I noted that among those who most distinguished 
themselves towards the end of the eightcenth contury 
was a Mr, Richard Donovan. He was a terror to 
evil doers, and was the means of bringing some of 
the notorious criminals of his day to a well-deserved 
end. It at once occurred ta me that by abbreviating 
Richard into Dick I had an excellent pen-name in 
“Dick Donovan,” and one that would cling to the 
public memory. 

I therefore adopted it, and I hope that the spirit 
of the dead 


and gone @ 
Mr. Richard ° 
Donovan has 

not been 

perturbed 

thereby. 


“R, Andom” (A. W. Barrett), editor, 
humorist, and author of “ We Three and 
Troddles.” 

Ir was chosen at Random and assumed merely to 
save my family and friends from the degradation which 

a bookmaker necessarily incurs, for which reason I 


beg of you not to 
Rs Prins: 
— e 
a) ‘ Se 


reveal my identity 

to the poli——, 

mean, public, 

* Rita,” whose Society revelations caused 
a sensation two or three years since. 

In reply to your question as to my pen-name, I 
chose it as it was short and easy to remember. It 
was suggested by my second Christian name of 
“Margaret.” 


"He Hage, 


Why  Juriesiyender 


» Are Useless | 


By a Well-known Solicitor. 


has existed from time immemorial, 
bold man indeed who would sug- 
Yet the trend of modern opinion 
seems to strongly favour its material curtailment, at 
any rate, in civil p ings. - 

The objections put forward to such a tribunal are 
not without weight, as is indicated by the increasing 
desire of present-day solicitors to have their cases 
tried before a judge alone when possible. 

And, if we e the opinion of laymen on the 
point, there is little doubt but that they have the 
greatest objection to the jury system—at all events, 
those of them who are liable to serve as jurors. This 
objection, too, is not difficult to understand, for it 
often happens that a trial will last for several days 
together, and the dislocation of busincss caused 
through absence in serving as jurymen ‘s sometimes 
very serious indeed. 

ides, it is not only the time wasted while en- 
gaged on a case in court, but the weary waiting, 
perhaps for days, before the action is actual y reached 

Apart from the personal objections of both sides, 
there are other important reasons which ge to show 
that trial by jury is not the best tribunal. 

It frequently happens that a jury, after patientiy 
hearing a long an intricate case, cannot make up 
their minds what to do. They have heard the 
plaintiff's counsel state his version; they have listened 
to the defendant’s counsel tell his story, which, of 
course, is quite the reverse, and to the judge who 
tells them that they must choose between the two. 
Unless the facts are moderately clear and striking, it 
is rare that twelve different men will agree point- 
blank upon the same verdict. 

PANDERING TO THEIR SYMPATHY. 

Indeed, it sometimes happens that one solita 
juryman has stood out against the other eleven, and, 
in the end, has worn the others. round to his way 
of thinking! They have come round to this view 
to save a disagreement and a new trial. 

Although convinced in their own secret minds that 
their pent of view is the correct one, they have, 
nevertheless, sacrificed those opinicns to save tho 
consequences just alluded to. If instead the case 
were tried by a judge alone, all risk of these dis- 
agreements would be avoided. 

A barrister knows well, no one better, how to 
distinguish between @ jury case and a non-jury one. 

His methods of conducting the two types of case 
are quite different and distinct. When engaged with 
a jury, he is really more of an “actor” than a Varris- 
ter. His main idea seems to be to detach the atten- 
tion of the jurymen from the “awkward” circum- 
stances of his case to his own striking mannerisms 
and passionate eloquence. 

He does not really rel 


Triat by jury 
and he would be a 
gest its abolition. 


upon his facts to get a 
verdict, but rather upon his ability to influence tho 
sympathy of the jury in his client's favour. Cons.- 
quently it is the barrister who frequently wins & 
spe case for him when before a jury, and not the 
acts | 

Jurymen are often led away by the thrilling 
address, the passionate pleading, of eloquent counse 
to do things which, in their normal moments, they 
would not seriously entertain. 

A GREAT SAVING OF EXPENSE. 

Now, a judge is never misled in this way. He 
knows all the “tricks of the trade,” for when at tha 
Bar he practised them himself; he is a man of tho 
world ; ye of law are at his fingers’ ends; an‘, 
surely, he can weigh the law and facts as carefully, 
as fairly, and as justly as twelve jurymen who 
admittedly know very little of legal matters and 
things. A judge would never be influenced by tha 
perfervid eloquence of counsel_ into giving a pre- 

terous verdict in damages. This, in itself, would 
save the necessity for many appeals. 

Supposing, now, that a suitor appeals against the 
verdict of a jury to the Court of Appeal. body 
may disagree with the jury's view, whereupon the 
would promptly send the action back to be tried all 
over again by a fresh jury; whereas, if a judge alone 
decided the case in the first instance, the Court of 
Appeal would give their final decision there and 
then, and thus end the matter once for all. What 
a great saving of expense this insures only legal men 
Te te 

he Chancery Division of the High Court do not 
try cases by jury, and no one will venture to assert 
that the work of that division is less ably performed 
than on the King’s Bench side, where the jury system 
os supreme. 

he verdicts, too, that juries sometimes deliver 
are far from sensible. A judge, on the other hand, 
could always be relied upon to give a workable judg- 
ment. In short, it is clear that a judge could per- 
form the duties now carried out by juries equally as 
well, and probably better, than that body, and the 
time, trouble, worry, and expense thus saved would 
be incalculable. Legal opinion and lay opinion are 
alike agreed on this point. 


* being the tale of a t-st match between Enciand and tho 
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4) THREE INTERESTING MEN. 
THE KAISER. . 
Mosr of us saw the Kaiser for the first time at 

, and the picture was wholly delightful. As 
we stood on the terrace we saw for s moment nothing 
but a solid phalanx of troops at the “Present,” an 
the clear, o space pf the — nd before us. 
Then the Kaiser, entering slowly the gates, 
at the head of a brilliant staff. _ 

There was no mistaking the Kaiser. We had seen 
him in ae papers too often. The outstretched 
silver surmounting his helmet would alone have 
identi him. He rode close up to this solid line 
of troops, and to each square mass of them he bellowed 
like a bull, “Good-morning, my men,” and the greet- 
ing—“Hoch”—seemed to some in one well- 

earsed, clarion roar. 

He rode slowly along this line, a hunched bunched 
figure, a solid, severe carving, with the head sunk in 
between the shoulders. He raised his Field Marshal's 
baton in salute at each greeting, and slid it up and 
down between his fingers, and rested it on hie right 
leg. One could not consider it theatrical. It was 
the art of a long and finished performance. And there 
was something of a triumphant Cesar about this man. 
ting—the Hail !—suggested it, the sur- 

uggested it, the 


pe 
are! 
Freee 


The eyes were never 
dong like ‘a ppesiemer an 
grasped, everything. 
suitingly and apparently attentively to one 
eyes searched over the crowd d 
see by the slight c ing of 
ne quick impression 


age and un 
character and the luck of birth of 
have made of him a_ Cvsar, é 
Napoleon. I think the final account of him will be that 
he was a glorified German Whi : 
But that will be a fine epitaph him. 
ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ. 
Apmreat Vow Tinritz was one of the most fascinat- 
ing men I met. He is a strange and an inter- 
study. He is our ” 


it 
i 


i i , the colour, all | 

or eg manera = , roe money to build a p! I sat next to him at 
“THE EMPEROR IS COMING.” lunch in Berlin, and he was in his 
Later in the day we saw the Kaiser again, and | admiral’s uniform. A big, bluff, jovial man, with 
-_ time he rete | —_ —_ impression. came as re ee wh: sabe ry Sak foe’, Satis. 

a Meissonier picture apoleon. i s ha money-' 
He had invited us A his esse! to teach, and ~~ og ‘. ile a tor. ‘the Nery Tonge 
were sitting on the terrace smoking his cigars on itz is a , a e 
i 474 coffee, when Prince Hatzfeldt stood up | is his yy, not. his business. It is this boy’s toy. 
and said: “The Emperor is coming.” I don’t quite know the t came into my 


of the terrace he a on from | little e “bogey-man” I had imagined. He 
under a jong line of trellis work, along | was the black man that could never frighten. 
between tubs of orange plants, and so drew rein In his hands the German Navy League must be 


beside and almost in the midst of us. 
THE KAISER'S SMILE. 


The charm of the Kaiser's smile is a thing never jovial sea-dog. I can un erstand his success in annex- 
to be forgotten. The magnetism of this man is over- | ing their “tuck money.” From a purely oliaripa 
powering. I can understand now as I never thoroughly the German Navy could not part wi 


cg of view, 
im. The Kaiser knows that, and sends him delight 


before the power, and the fascination, and 
i ful letters and telegrams. - 


un 
the glory that Napoleon exercised over his troops, his 
friends, and his enemies. 

I went to Germany ignorant of the Germans. I 
went there cold and critical and somewhat disliki 
them. I will be honest, and say I have come b 
home again perplexed, and astounded, and fascinated, 
and perhaps frightened with the wonders they have 
accomplished and shown to us in their mental and 
moral progress, in their ability, their education, in 
are eins that makes for an almost ideal =e ; 

gree or sangre with me as you li ‘orty o 
us were not only enchanted with the faseibation of 
the Kaiser’s smile; the whole forty of us thought and 
talked far more frequently of the real and solid worth 
of the plain German people with whom we came in 
contact. 

The Kaiser may have fascinated most of the 
Prirces and the Dukes, and the Lords High of Beery: 
thing we met may have flattered and cajoled some 
of us; but there was no mi ing the heart and the 
hand of the humble German citizen who came out to 
cheer and welcome us. But I will return to this later. 

“MANAGING DIRECTOR OF GERMANY.” 

Eight years ago, when I was in Prussia and travelled 
as a plain tourist, I asked a Prussian of Hamburg, 
“What is your real opinion of the Kaiser—whisper 
it?” I got this short, sharp reply, “He is the best 
advertising agent Germany has ever had.” The other 
day I asked the same question at lunch in the Town 
Hall of Berlin. “We have tried him, and we know 
his worth. The Emperor is to us what your King 
Edward is to you.” In both cases men who knew 
England well said these things. To-day the Kaiser 
is not the advertising agent of his Empire. He has 
been promoted in the popular mind and thought, if 


Sard the room, ~~ came Ae _— 4 
wi e signatures of princes, and dukes, and coun’ 
and other notables. 

THE DELIGHT OF THE OTHER MR. STEAD. 

THERE are two distinct Steads. There is Stead with 
a pen in his hand, and there is Stead socially. The 
lion Stead and the lamb Stead, as it were. There 
was a time when Mr. Stead wrote some bitter and 
untrue things about me. But he has forgotten, and 
I have forgiven. When he reads this he will no doubt 
~ me : gree him. 3 

ive Mr. Stead a pen and an imaginary grievance 
and he will lose his head. He is the ER Dee 
Quixote. He has done more foolish things and more 
wise ones than most men. His enemies are as bitter 
to him as his friends are warm. He is a man who 
wants & deal of understanding. Sometimes the 
study isn’t worth it. Very often it is. 

If Mr. Stead could engage some wise man to edit 
and mother him, 80 to speak, and if he would abide by 
that, he would be a great man instead of the hardest- 
worked journalist in London. 

I saw a good deal of Mr. Stead in Germany. He 
took a og me, and, , said nice things 
about me. at is why I told him I should criticise 
him rather freely. 

This man is never still. It is irksome for him to 
sit down and be comfortablé and quiet for any length 
of time. He talks quickly, and brilliantly, and 
anecdotally, and he marks time with his feet and 
sways from side to side as he talks. Any other man 
who did these hy alee get on your nerves. Stead 


ured put it that way, to be the managing director arer , owes He a magnetism that rivets your 
of it. attention. 
A PERPLEXING PERSONALITY. And women seem to adore him. I think he kissed 
You cannot judge of the character of a man until | eight Bavarian nt women at Chiemsee, and he 
you meet him. written testimonial is very often 


weuld possibly have kissed more if the supply had 
held out. At the end of this day—the only holida: 
we had on the P penn 8 Hampstead Heath Ban 
Holiday kind of day—the villagers crowned Stead with 
a laurel wreath, and he wore it round his hat all the 
way back to Munich. 

Mr. Stead will be fifty-eight in a few days’ time. 
Yet he has the vitality of eighteen. As a rule, wo 


vapid, colourless, and misleading. I found this so 
as I stood and watched the Kaiser. I saw in him 
the charm he must have for an imaginative people 
like the Germans, and I saw the cold, hard common: 
sense that appeals to a ey and their 
thoroughness. He was a hard man and a smooth man. 
He was the sort of man who would get the better of 


Can you write stcries ? If you have never 
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and we got to 
y was a full day of Ss ht- 
ay ware really over-worked. That 
ut i 
f some event each day, and 
. Stead didn’t. He went clean 
every event. I remember he went to bed one 
at 1.80, and he was up writin 
He seems to have discove 
Purer Krary, 


By FRANK RICHARDSON. 
I mavs been wasting an enormous amount of valuable 
time, but I have discovered an enormous number of 


The discovery came about in this wise: 

The Editor of Pearson's Weekly conferred upon mé 
the extreme honour of making me the judge in a 
Limerick competition. The trouble with the Editor 
eekly lay in the fact that he had written 
& poem to this effect : 


* 
But he, himself, was not equal to the task of writing 
He issued a manifesto to the effect that 
anybody who could supply the missing line should 
send co as 8 — of his poetic qualifica- 
tions and should do his best. 

The works of six thousand poets were submitted to 
me in order that I should ten Laureates, each 
of whom received £19 6s. 8d. for their efforts, which 
would be high pay, even for Alfred Austin, the Duke 
of Argyll, or Douglas Ainslie. 

Herg are some of the unsuccessful efforts 

“The dirt you cover, #0 you don’t have to bathe." 
Which is cryptic. 


i » & penny a day, I declare!” 
This line is work of a poetess who lives at Upper 
Tooting, and who has obviously very little experience 


in the finance of barbers’ shops. 


This might have been written by Walt Whitman, 
: f a Muswell Hill man. 
the poets live at places 


This may, no doubt, be true, and a very moral 
maxim, but somehow it does not seem to scan. 

A in the Isle of Man, having possibly had 
her ts warped by an excessive perusal of the 
bop ae Hall Caine, rather shirks the difficulty with 

“aid that funny young man of Kildare.” 

A Birmingham artist states boldly: 

“By keeping all your hair.” 

A Leicester patriot, not to be hampered by any 

rules of rhythm and rhyme, solves the question by 


“The price is now three ha’pence in Leicester.” . 
A Poplar poet, very truly but somewhat prosily, 


} announcing : 


- “Par soap and time you don't have to waste.” 

I am nonplussed by the work of a lady who is, 
apparently, the wife of very well known Member of 
Porliament—at any rate, ssesses the name of 
a very well-known Member o Parliament. I can 
make neither head nor tail of her effusion. Her 
view is that economy is effected by shaving, and 

“By using Anticapilla.” . 

This is a naive attempt to ingratiate oneself with 


the judge: 
“You can buy Pearson's Weekly with the penny." 


5 be ee being ruffied through remov: 
“« ‘ace 4 
al oe uncomfortable whiskers,” 
we have clearly the successor of the Poet Laureate. | 
People who had very little more poetical genius 
secured £19 6s. 3d. for a single line! 
So, why not bring up our sons to be poets? 
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has_ inva 
country and given us 
more bother than all 
our native water 
plants put together. 
How the Canadian 
water-weed was im- 
ported into British 
waters no one knows. 
It was first noticed 
in the cinal near 
a Market Harborough 


eeds That Deal Death and Sbout sixty years 
Fishes That Sting. ago, and witbin a 
quarter of a century 


it had spread to almost every river and lake in England 
and Scotland. In many places it has absolutely 
ruined the fishing, filling the rivers from bank to 
bank with its long stalks and silting up the water 
courses with the mud which it collects. 

But the worst of th2 anacharis, which is the 
botanical name of this Canadian weed, is that no 
other plant has been responsible for drowning s0 
many swimmers. Although the stalks are not parti- 
cularly tough, yet they are s0 long and they grow in 
such enormous profusion that a swimmer who once 
gets 


into a bed of anacharis is very unlikely to extri- 
cate himself without help. 
The toughest of fresh 
een stalks of the water lily. 
and have a peculiar elasticity. 
A water-weed ies i 


water weeds are the stout, 
These are very long 


. which carries its own warning, is 
the “black-weed,’”? sometimes known as the “bur- 
reed.” This plant wi!l only grow in deep mud, so 
even if the water is not too deep for the swimmer 
to put his feet down he will very rapidly find himself 
sinking in a noisome black morass. 


| BEWARE OF THE MUD. | 


Mud is no imaginary danger. On certain sea coasts 
bathers are always warned to look out for quick- 
sands, but such a warning is rarely given to those 
who swim in inland waters. Yet there are many 

nds, lakes, and sluggish rivers, both in the East and 

est of England, where the bottom is deep, tenacious 
mud, into which the feet sink almost as rapidly as 
into a real quicksand. 

There are seaweeds quite as 
as are the tangled growths of 
the most dangerous of British seaweeds is 
the dreaded “cord-weed.” 

The cord-weed has a stem no thicker than a pro- 
gramme pencil, yet often thirty to forty feet in length, 
and it grows in thick masses over mud flats. The 
swimmer who rashly ventures among cord-weed is 
doomed unless help is near. The more he struggles 
the more thickly the floating lines wrap themselves 
around his legs and body, and presently he goes under. 

Some of the well-named “tangles,” which are usually 
found growing on rocky coasts, especially off the 
Cornish cliffs, have long, tough stems, which float 
below the surface ready to ensnare ople. 

If a novelist desires to drown a character, he often 
has resort to the jelly-fish with its “long, poisonous 
threads.” Even naturalists have let themselves go in 
a most extraordinary fashion with regard to the jelly- 
fish. Quite why it is difficult to say, for though 
there is at least one jelly-fish in British seas, namely, 
the hairy cyanea, which does possess poisonous pro- 
perties, yet its sting is so slight that the average 
person feels no more pain than from a nettle-sting. 


[ BEATS A BENT PIN HOLLOW. | 


Certainly it is difficult to believe that a jelly-fish 
was ever the cause of a death by drowning. The 
largest creature which the cyanea is able to kill by 
its poison is the common shrimp. 

A creature which has real terror for the bather on 
sandy shores is the viper weaver or sting-fish. This 
curious little fish, which is only a few inches long, 
is armed with a sort of fin just behind the back oi 
the neck, upon which are five sharp spikes. The 
creature has the curious habit of burying itself two 
or three inches deep in the wet sand at the bottom of 
shallow water, and when trodden upon it strikes 
upwards with its queer weapon. 

_ If the spines pierce a bare foot they cause severe 
inflammation and great pain, but exactly what is the 
nature of their poison is not known. e sting-fish 
: common in Dublin Bay, on the sandy coasts of 
pode Scotland, and Southern English shores. 

here is one danger not connected with animal or 
plant life, which yearly causes the death of! good 
swimmers. We refer to the careless practice of diving 
a from a high bank or rock without first surveying 

e surroundings. The frequent result of such care- 
eyes is that the bather, after a long swim, returns 
© shore tired and blown only to find that ho cannot 
climb out without help. - 

, vast summer two young fellows were caught in 
wis way near Ilfracombe, and one was drowned. 


rilous to swimmers 
use or Thames, and 
undoubtedly 
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A cERTAIN bead- 


er e 
Kis \Week's Hero, |sttatiers [SI 
, ) of ™ 7 Ih made a @) dg 
couple of years ago, 
SELWYN FRANCIS EDGE. aid that’ he con: a. Ys 
—. sidered _ school- ¢ 
The Napcleon of British Motoring. mastering was oneof p> ar 
: . the hardest-worked gqmoa«nwn: ° 
Mn. 8. F. Enc, the famous racing motorist, who | and worst-paid pro- Ie 2 
intends trying to establish a new world’s record by | fessions. Guvaly: he i) 
driving a six-cylinder Napier car 1,440 miles in } could not have been TH 
twenty-four hours, is a “cornstalk,” having been born | speaking of the Iv 
at Sydney, New South Wales, in the year 1868. ublic schoolmaster ! \\ = 
“No,” he replied, in answer to a query, “I have Mhongh it is true 


never met with what you might call a really serious 
accident, although, of course, I have had one or two 
exciting experiences. 

“My! narrowest escape, I consider, was when I com- 

ted’ in France for the Gordon Bennett cup in 
902--and won it. I was travelling along the top of 
an embanked road at between eighty and ninety miles 
an hour, steering by the upper branches of the poplars 
that lined the highway on both sides, for it was 
impossible to see the actual road itself on account 
of the dust. 

“Suddenly, however, out of the swirl and the 
swelter, I caught sight of a pair of locked gates 
guarding a level ag crossing not a dozen yards 
ahead. To put down the brakes hard was the work 
of a fraction of a second. The car spun round like 
a top on its own axis, then darted off sideways, jumped 
the embankment, and landed in a ploughed field 
fifteen feet below. How I escaped death was a miracle. 
But I was not even scratched, only shaken. Nor was 
the car itself materially damaged. 

“Another unplessant experience I underwent was 
when I was competing in the Gaston-Menier motor- 
boat race at Trouville. My little Napier II. was not 
built for the unusualiy rough weather we experienced, 
and came near to foundering. Indeed, on one occasion 
I was completely submerzed for quite an appreciablo 
spece of time beneath a huge green wave. I shall 
never forget how I clung to the steering-wheel during 
those few terrible seconds, half-dead from suffocation. 

Asked as to how he is training to fit himself for 
the great feat of endurance he is about to attempt, 
Mr. Edge laughingly replied that he is always “fit,” 
and always more or less “in training.” 

He | it. Hard as a nail, yet lissom as a hazel 
wand, face brown as a berry from constant exposure 
to wind and weather, he is a typical athlete to his 
finger-tips. 

et as a Jad he was exceedingly delicate. Consump- 
tion threatened him. That was why he took to 
cycling. He was studying for Sandhurst at the time 
under an army tutor. but family reverses knocked 
on the head this promising prospective career, and 
while yet in his teens ke was turned out into the 
world to forage for a living. 

He foraged to some purpose, for he soon came to 
the front as London manager of the great Dunlop 
Tyre Company, and incidentally as a cyclist that 
broke cycling records as quickly as they were made. 
Thoso were the “boom years” of the trade, and most 
people who were lucky enough to be “insiders” made 


that during term 

time the conscien- ; 
tious schoolmaster 
has plenty of hard 
work and a deal of 
an rg just 
look at his holidays ! 

Four and a half weeks at Christmas, three and a 
half at Easter, seven and a half at midsummer. In 
all, fifteen and a half weeks in which to recover 
from the toils of the term. And as his salary is an 
annual increment, he is plainly far better off than 
most other professional men. 

The country cle en, for instance, unless he has 
a curate, can hardly ever get more than the inside 
of a week; the doctor is still worse off, for he has 
to pay a “locum” and risk Josing patients who don’t 
like the substitute. 

The barrister, like the schoolmaster, gets lengthy 
holidays. Tho Trinity term ends on August 12th, 
and the Michaelmas does not begin until October 24th. 
But, poor man, he would in most cases prefer a shorter 
holiday. His’ inoome suffers. Many young barris- 
ters, however, stick to their guns—otherwise their 
chambers—all through the sultry days of August and 
September, picking up the crumbs that fall froin 
the leadcrs’ table, and some of these actually make 
the greater part of their income during the Long 
Vacation. 


LONG VACATIONS FOR THE ‘VARSITIES. 
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The People Who Get Most 
Workless Days. 


University men get the longest holidays of an in 
this country. At Oxford the “ Long” lasts bom 
July 6th to October 10th, and in addition there are 
two other vacations of eight weeks and ten days 
respectively. 

Like barristers, actors get holidays of too great 
length to please them. Take the “ profession” as a 
whole, and “resting” is not at all to their taste. 
Indeed, during the latter part of summer when so 
many London theatres are closed, actual distress fre- 
quently prevails among the humbler workers. 

The hours of civil servants are not, as a rule, of 
excessive length. Seven hours is the average in 
most departments, but the holidays of second division 
clerks are not Jengiiy For the first five years they 
are fourteen weekdays, and thereafter twenty-one 
weekdays. Asa rule, Bank Holidays are also given, 
but not in all departments. Prison clerks, for in- 
stance, begin with twenty-one days, but this number 
includes Bank Holidays. 

Leave in the Army has been much cut down of 
late years, but in some regiments an officer can count 
on at least three months in the course of the year. 
Indian officers and civil servants have much more, 
and Government officials, whose duty lies in un- 
healthy countries, such as the West Coast of Africa, 
get about a third of their time as leave on full le ss 

Of British Colonies, Canada has more public oli- 
days than any other. Including Sundays, tho 
Canadian has ninety-five days’ holiday every year, 
leaving only 270 for work. 


money. 

8. ¥, Edge was no exception. He also, that is to 
say, made money. Saved it, too. So presently, when 
there came to this country from France a little 
smelly, ridiculous, 14 h.p. De Dion motor-car, a thing 
which most people who saw it regarded as a toy, he 
was enabled to take it up financially, and be first in 
the field in regard to what he foresaw was going to 
be in the future a grent and paying industry. 

To-day he is the head of the Napier motor-car 
building company, an undertaking that has a turn- 
over of many thousands of pounds a day, and holds 
patents worth more than a quarter of a million 
sterling. He is not a mere ornamental head, either. 
He looks after every cetail himself, although he con- 
trols a small army of sukordinates—secretarics, 
typines, mechanics, draughtsmen, chauffeurs, motor 
experts of all kinds, engineers, agents, travellers. 

e is at his office near Regent Circus every morn- 
ing by nine o'clock, having walked all the way there 
from his private residence. This is one of his ways 
of Pet nal 3 fit.” He lcaves whenever the day’s work 
is over, which is usually not before seven or eight 
o'clock at night. Then he goes off to dinner. Lunch 
does not trouble him. A sandwich and a bunch of 
grapes, eaten at his desk about noon, is all he requires, 
‘And he is 4 teetotaller and a non-smoker. 

‘As a relief from this strenuous life, however, he 
makes a point of getting away on his motor every 
week end. With him is his bulldog, “Bully,” his 
inseparable companion, and a demon at nosing out 
police traps. Sometimes, too, he (the man, not the 
dog) pitches into the car a gun and cartridge case, 
for he is a good shot, and fond of a day in the 
coverts. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that Mr. Edge by no 


THEY NEVER WORK UPON A MONDAY. 


India beats this record hollow. The Mahommedan 
population holds the record. Besides Friday, their 
regular weekly day of rest, they havo sixty-two holy 
days. Of these there are twenty-two upon which 
absolutely no work is done. Into the bargain, their 
religion nee them to observe the month of 
abstinence, the Fast of Ramadhan. The Hindu 

pulation have eleven general holidays, and the 
Pacsces twenty. 

In Europe, Russia holds the record for holidays. 
There are eighty-six Saints’ Days, most of which are 
kept as general holidays. In Austria there are only 
ten less, while Helen has sixty-five. The City of 
Genoa has eleven State holidays, which correspond 
to our Bank Holidays. 

Coloured people are all great on holiday-making. 
The black republic of Haiti keeps about twenty-five 
regular holidays besides Sundays. And the Spanish- 
Americans are equally fond of taking rests. 

In Mexico the labour situation is becoming 
seriously strained owing to objections on the part 
of British and American employers to paying 
means imagines that his world’s record of 1,440 miles | labourers who waste one-third of their time in keep- 
in twenty-four Ronee sun posite he succeeds in | ing Saints’ Days. Of the three hundred and sixty- 
establishing it—is going to last. On the contrary, he | five days in the year no fewer than one hundred ard 
expects to see it broken almost as quickly as it is | thirty-one are given up to idleness. There aro 
made. “The modern motor-car,”” he remarks reflec- | Sundays, fifty-two; Mondays-—on which day your 
tively, “is the fastest pougd on earth. We shall be | true-born Mexican never does a hand’s tia hlieisa, 
doing eighty-five miles an hour for twenty-four con- | Of solemn feast days there are fifteen; of holy days, 
secutive hours before 1907 is out. You mark my ° three; nation feasts also number three, and femi'y 
words.” feasts are six in number. 


ecntaine twenty-five complete s‘ories, ard is row cn sale, frice fourpence. 


Picked Pars. 


Empire's Largest School. 


It is claimed for the Jews’ Free School, Spitalfields, 
London, that it is the largest elementary school in the 
Em There are nearly 3,500 pupils. 

- 80,000 Sheep in One Deal. 

One of the deals in sheep, if not = record for 
Australia, came off recently, when the Australian Pastoral 
Company, which own a number of stations in Queensland, 
sold 80,000 wethers to the Riverstone Meat Company. 


Mourners’ Tobacco. 

It has been the custom at the Newbury Workhouse to 
give the men who attend the funeral of a pauper one ounce 
of tobacco each on their return. Latterly, however, 
“ funeral tobacco” bas been stopped, but the guardians have 


decided to restore the allowance. 
Guarding Mr. Rockefeller. . 
The detectives employed to guard the person of Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller recently detained a man carrying & reel at 


attends. They took the Ep to 
building, and opened it. y 


Pyjamze for Dogs. 

The Countess Festetics, who was formerly Miss Haggin, 
of California, has & gorgeously apparelled pair of pet dogs. 
‘Whenever she has a new frock she has clothes ms 
for the dogs ‘from the same material. ‘Tho dogs’ 
costumes are complete in every detail, and the gentleman 
doggy has sev pairs of coloured silk pyjamas. 
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Inn’e “Living” Signpost. 

Over the doorway of @ public-house called the Beehive 
Inn, Grantham, is a hive, in which bees store their honey. 
This is believed to be the only “living ” public-house sign 
in England. 


of Miss Hems, 
white bull- 


the Income-tax. 


A Family of Clerks. 

A remarkable instance of continuity in the holding of an 
office by the representatives of one family is reported from 
Farnham. Mr. Guy Tassel! has been appoints clerk tothe 
Commissioneis of Levels, an appointment which has been 
filled successively by his father, his grandfather, his great- 
grandfather, and his great-great-grandfather. 

8300 for a Soldier’s Coat. 

Thomas Griffin, who fought in South Africa, has been 
agreeably surprised by an intimation through a London 
firm of solicitors that a Boer lady intends to reward his 
kindness to her by sending him between £300 and £400. 
Griffin gave his coat to the lady, who was witha large number 
of refugees in an uncovered t A storm was coming on 
at the time, andthe lady, who was a veldt cornet’s wife, 
thanked him in Dutch and made him understand that she 
wanted his name and address. 


Waex unvine 
J 4, 1907. 
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A Few lems of Fact that will 
Iaterest You. 


Upetosdate Barber. 
An enterprising barber in Chicago sends his own motor. 
car to his customers’ houses at any time of the day and 
takes them to his shop free of charge. 


Partridges Collide. 

In Marlboro College meadow the other evening a 
remarkable incident was witnessed. Two partridges rose 
simultaneously, and collided with such force that one of 
them was killed instantly. 


Fatal Joy at Finding Work. 
Regarding a — tailor, on whom an inquest was 
held at Stepney the other day, it was stated that his sudden 
death was probably accelerated by his joy at finding work 
after being unemployed for some consi rable time. 


Language of 1,000,000 Signs. 
It isannounced that work has been begun by German 
oe. on material collected during the last nine years 
lor a dictionary of the Egyptian language. The languagy 
goes back more than 3,000 years, an: there are more thin 
1,000,.00 signs used in it. 


Bombardment by Postczrd. 

The National Syndicate of Railwaymen of France has 
adopted a novel method of petitioning the President of the 
Senate in favour of a measure which has been waiting its 
turn for ten years. It has had 400,000 postcards printed 
and distributed to its members, with a request that they 
be signed and forwarded. mdence addressed to the 
President of the Senate does not need to be stamped. 


Picture Pars. (se fecttine) 


WHEN CLOSING A CAN. 


‘Wuex covers are being placed on 
cylindrical tins, it is often found to be 
difficult operation. However, 
som 
| 
treatment. Of course i 
jointless this method is not 
o-= 


lished if the 
0 
WHEN ANIMALS DRINK IN STREAMS, 
‘Wuex the banks of a stream pessing throngl a field 


are very steep precautions must be for the pro- 
ij cattle that go there to drink. A portion 
tection of the go - re ag 


is cut away, 
and a barrier 
is erected at 


NO 


WY: e 2 the water’s 
Ik aie < edge with an 

: ht 4 erture 
through 

which the 


animals 

roject their 
ents and 
The V-shaped object 
in the picture consists of two poles which are placed 
across the stream to stop any cattle which succeed in 
passing through the aperture in the barrier. Lyin 
across the stream also is a tree trunk, the presence o 
which keeps the water still and clean, and, in the case of 
shallow streams, deeper at the drinking spot. 


A. oye 


= , a 
= 


shoulders when they wish to drink. 


Personal Pars. 


International Friende. 

Marx Twarn, who is visiting England, is a friend of the 
German Emperor. When he received hie first Imperial 
visiting card, it was passed from hand to hand round the 
diuner table, and examined with awe and interest. 
‘When it reached his daughter Jean, she exhibited excite- 
ment and amotion, but for a time was speechless. Then 
.eshe said: dnd poppe Mey it kee gin on ig gent 

tty soon there_won any or you 
Preazinted with but God.” 

Ae Young As He Feels. 

Ear. Rosexrs, who fifty years ago was fighting in the 
Indian Mutiny before Delhi, where he encountered his 
firet bullet, which fortunately was stopped by his cartridge 
pouch and did no harm, has just made an interesting con- 
fession. “I have kept mysclf young on ” says this 
eeventy-four — old V.C. hero. “I have not drunk or 
smoked, and I am xonlly not a day older than after es 
in 1880.” It is over fifty-five years since the sprightly 
Earl first became a soldier. 


Bunkered ! 

Oxz of the best golf players in the House of Commons is 
Dr. Macnamara, M.P. In the Parliamentary handicap a 
few years ago he was one of « group discussing the 
chances the various players. ne rather fancied 
Mr. Soames, M.P. as the ultimate winner. “Oh! he’s no 

1” gaid another. “Excuse mo,” was the ly, “he’s 
already found his way into the last eight.” “ Yes,” retorted 
the other, “ but what awful rotters he has had to meet!” 


At this t Dr. Macnamara silently took his departure 
At this pois day been beaten by Mr. Soames 


A peactionns will be given to the 


sender of each original illustrated 


drese your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 


@ A carefy 


SPECIAL FOR SMOKERS. 

Many of our readers in the course of their peregrina- 
tions must have noticed 
a ai like the one 
depicted in the illustra- 
tion hanging above the 
door of a general dealer 
and must have wondered 
what it was intended to 
convey. This sign is 
hung out to —— hi 
passers - t the 
owner of the shop has a 
licence to sell tobacco, : 
and that cigars, cigarettes, and soon, may be had within. 
dosage and other mounted people benefit by the sign. 

ey see it from afar off an have time to slow up. 


>—_00e<— 


x 


vy 

found that the drain 
stopped and useless. To 
revent this the round grat- 
ing like the one shown in the 
illustration is frequently 
used. It hangs on a hinge 
over the mouth of the drain. 
pe mobi pretns from the 
traction from the 


inside has an easy exit. 


& 


The Midnight Sun. 

Sin Epwi Exoak, the eminent musical conductor, while 
in Bow TOE Se eee ee aes 
umbers, after midni in a hotel irrepressibl: 
would-be ge reine 4 while eth at the 
musician’s door, exclaimed: “I represent the Sun.” 
Sir Edwin made reply : “Qo and represent the moon; it is 
more suitable at thie hour of the night!” All the same, & 
column “interview” appeared the following morning. 

Severe Criticism. 


ing in Scotland, Mr. Beerbohm Tree got 
“And what may you 


WHEN once 


tfally. 
disappointment, “it 


fly indexed 
selection of the best of the rars 
Price One Shilling, or post free 


entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing a 
used on this sept, som on sale at all bookstalls. 
for Is. 2d. from the 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 


PRESERVES THE FENCING. 
Pgruars you have often wondered why the planks 
would have soaked up into the 


Sees iil 


usually touch the, ground. 
This is the reason: Any water 

caused the wood to rot, and be practically useless, 
SOC 


running down these uprights 
drops clear off at the bottom 
ends. If they had been con- 
tinued to the turf this water 


PADLOCKED POSTS. 

At the entrance to man and courts hinged 
posts with padlocks at foot may be seen. The 
object of 
theee is to 
prevent 
vehicular 
traffic from 

assing. 

owever in 
the event of 
a funeral, 
fire, or re- 
moval it may 
be necessary 
that a con- 
veyance 
should be admitted. To allow this to be accomplished 
the ocks are removed and the posts thus liberated 
laid on the ground. “Horse traffic may then pass over 
the footway. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


A Late Bird. 

Owe does not hear much of Mr. Peter Dunne, the 
author of “Mr. Dooley,” in Britain nowadays. But his 
writing still entertains America. Recently a well-known 
banker, visiting New York, was introduced to Mr. Dunne. 
e beauty of the surrounding country, the 

suggested that they should take a walk the next 
morning at six o'clock. “Thank you,” said Mr Dunne, 
drily; “but I never walk in my sleep.” 


Millionaire’s Romance. 

Ira that the Harl of Orford has just secured a new 
mother-in-law, for Lady Orford’s father, Mr. D. C. Corbin, 
the millionaire railway contractor and planter of 

ashington, has married as his second wife a pretty 
woman of thirty-five named Anna Lawson Peterson, who, 
a domestic servant. Miss 
first wife, who 


elissa Corbin, 


School Unior, 

resque work, recently received a 
This Sir John was born at Kegworth, 
sixty years ago. 


who, for his forty 
th: 
in 


sasegee acespted and used on this pages 
Pearson’s Weekly, eernite Street. London, W.C. 
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B= Secret Sisns 
== On Cheques. © f 


How Millionaires Protect Their Signatures. 


_Ir all reports be true, then the life of the million- 
aire, like that of the policeman, is most certainly not 
a happy one. 

There is little doubt that a certain class of criminals 
regard millionaires as legitimate im and the 
millionaires, knowing this, are compelled to contrive 
schemes to thwart their cunning. 

The modern method of doing business by cheque 
has to a large extent provided the forger with oppor- 
tunities for the exhibition of his workmanship. There- 
fore, many oi the millionaire’s schemes for his pro- 
tection relate to his signature on cheques and these 
schemes, which usually consist of secret marks (en- 
indicate to the bank 


suddenly come at ; F making | titely apart from the signature) 

lage a = reed ek ae peppers § =n DL arcera the cheque, and are mostly of a 
< F : acter. 

fact, the apparent lunatics are far oe the | , Far and away the most clever idea for protecting a 


they are main ie signature is the one utilised by an American 
wireless ~~, a millionaire, whose name is as well known in Great 
frequently depe 


Britain as in the States. 


bet homeo and losing tho of pounds on ines 2 ie eo simple one. ae is beter 
in a few r Sc n the back of eac ue that he signs he makes 
_ The hy bapa bets, io pg ee a tiny blot, which looks so innocent and natural. 
jargon of t ty ee Seniaaes Tatiorsall’s, | But, should the blot be missing, then the bank will 
of bookmakers who . decline to honour the This little blot saved 


ing inel d their work—and it is far cheque. 
the leading inclosure, an) F the millionaire £10,000 on one occasion alone. 


. ork—consists of finding out the prices : A i 

tine “aid again the various horses in each raco ge, ST aclenoe. e he lad niewepped: Ae ee 
| qd a ing, and telegraphing them to their hreatened violence unless they receiv ,000 imme- 
in the principal ring, of po ung diately. The millionaire thought. Then, after 
companions by means O° & : hesitating for a few minutes, he offered to write out 


Thus, in this way every change in the prices of | , cheque for the money then and, there on the under- 


at the end 
business year, 
tradesman or manu- 
facturer writes off so 
much for depreciation. 
Not only fittings and 
tools and machinery, 
but also buildi of g 
all kinds, their furni- ‘ 
ture, and almost 
everything which they 
contain, constantly 
deteriorate in value. © ¢-— 
As for the stock, Jama 
that, of course, de- " 
preciates more rapidly a 


than anything else. 

How delightful, then, Invest Your M in An. 
todealin goodswhich,  *iques a P thelr 
with the passage of 

time, increase in . 

value! But there are very few persons in such a 


happy state. 
alers in precious stones perh' 
it. Gems are as nearly imperishable as can be, and 
certain jewels, pearls, for instance, have been s y 
rising in price for riany years past. The man who 
thirty years ago in a thousand ds in care- 
fully selected lg could new eell out for rather 
more than double the money! 

But even at this, his was no wonderfal investment. 
Had the pearl r put his money in con 
and left it at compound intercst, he id have done 
as well. There are other commodities investment 
wherein would have been far more profitable. 

Old books, for instance. There is probably no 
other article in existence which has more greatly and 
generally risen in value than the first edition. 


come~nearest to- 


he hn gee oaks in fhe | finding ha, immodaily ho chase as cn, 
r ’ A oe was rele 
in the odds offered against the various The terms wero ted, and the millionaire wrote | When the Way Library was sold a “Confessio 
out the cheque. But left out the blot. He cer- | Amantis,” <inted. by Caxton in 1483 and picked u 
| CLOSE TO THE BOOKMAKERS. tainly had great confidence in his plan, for it was | by Mrs. Way for 6s., sold for £199. Milton's 
are ; ; : impossible to tell what might happen when the cheque | “Comus,” first edition dated 1637, i by the 
This “secret service” of the turf is carried out with | was presented and payment of it refused. owner for a similar price, brought . Mazarin 


speaks volumes for 
The first move is 


t of to the bank and 
the cashier looked 


an observance of detail which 


c However, the kidnappers wen 
those responsible for its workin 


resented the cheque. Of course, 


for two, or sometimes three, “ ™ men to fo | for the blot, and, when he saw that it was missing, he 
into Tattersall’s ring, one of whom takes up @ stand | suspected that something was wrong. Payment o the 
close to the leading bookmakers, whose con- | cheque was refused on the ground that it was in- 


trols the market; the other h i 
of the grand s' , where hig trained eye speedi 
detects the best position, from which he can bo 
see and be seen most plainly by his companions out- 


side. 
Then commences the serious business of the day. 


ies himself to the top | complete, and the men went away, 
of bank, who were fortunately 
millionaire from the desperadoes’ hands. 

Another man of great wealth disposes of the signa- 
ture aseely in a different way altogether. He pro- 
tects himself by never giving an u cheque, 


followed by officials 
able to rescue the 


° 


Bibles, of which only a few copies are known, arte con- 
stantly rising in price. One for which £8,150 was paid 
twenty years ago sold recently for £4,000. Another 
for which Mr. Bernard Quaritch gave £695 rose in 
price to £3,600 in the epace of thirty years. 

An expert has estimated that the collector who 
spent £20 on rare books fifty years ago would sell 
his purchases to-day for at least £150. 

Fine old furniture rises in price year by year, 
the man who had sense enough not to d 
his Chippendale during the ugly, solid mid-Victorian 


and 


The very instant the slightest change in the prices | and this fact has duly been notified to the bank. period is now reaping his reward. At Christie’s, 
takes piace, the man in Tattersall’s puts into play Each day his bank book is examined by his pri- | about a year ago, eight Chippendale chairs, which 
his “tick-tack” tactics, which are taken down by the | vate secretary, and if there is an entry in the book | probably cost originally not more than five oo 
man on the stand, who immediately, by the same | which has no business there, then the matter can be | apiece, sold for a total of 1,260 guineas. At the 
system of telegraphy, communicates the market | looked into at once. Of course, if the bankers pass a | same sale seven old Worcester vases, made at about 
fluctuation to his companions in the other rings and | forged cheque, then, generally speaking, they must | two guineas apiece, fetched 2,500 guineas. 
they at once transmit the intelligence to the book- | bear the loss themselves. Perhaps tho most startling instance of age-added 
makers by whom they are employed. : This system has many disadvantages. It means | value which has been seen of late years was the 
The code most generally used can be in | that the man must never allow his cheque-book out | enormous price i by two cabinets of the 
a very few words. The “tick-tack” man laces the | of his possession, and must place unreserved confidence | Louis XV. period, for which, re says, £50 was 
palm of his left hand on the crown of his while | in his secretary and his staff. id when they first came to land. At the 
is right hand hangs straight down by his side, and The private secretary supplies his employer with | Hamilton sale they fetched 12,000 guineas, and a 
those in the outer rings know at once that the price | any cash required, receiving in —7 = a duly | few years later were knocked down to Mr. Wertheimer 
of the favourite has shortened from two to one against | crossed cheque for the amount. It is the private | for £15,000. 
to even money. secretary, therefore, who has to protect his signature 


from forgery, and 
way. 
of cork. This he uses as he wou 
stamp, and he claims that it is 
imitate the markings of the cork as it 
to duplicate the impressions of the human thumb. 

At any rate, the 
to scare off would-be 
one has ever attempted to copy the cork signature. 


| GOOD MONEY WELL EARNT. | 


The “tick-tack” man places his right hand under- 
noath hig chin, palm downwards, while with his left 
he waves once or twice, as the case may be, above 
his head. And in this way the army of rs 
ae that the second jaro has receded in 

@ preciso number of points corresponding to 
Le of the left paid 


this he does in a very ingenious 
He has had a copy of his signature cut out 
Id an indiarubber 

as impossible to 
is impossible 


novelty of the idea has sufficed 
forgers, for it is stated that no 


| SILVER AT 212 AN OUNCE. | 


Silver in the raw is worth less than 8s. an ounce. 
Think, then, of paying £1,520 for a silver salt-cellar! 
This enormous price, which works out at more than 
fifty times its weight in gold, was iven for a well- 
shaped, silver salt-cellar of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
The date of this piece of plate was a.p 1600, so in 
300 years its value has multiplied more than 500 
times. 


ie apparently meaningless waves ie : red pg oe gat ge = caber At the same sale, which took pa in May of last 
’ it aa on the stand. . manele in pres po sition. In 4 farther | Year, 2 pair of silver gilt cups, dated 1582, and which 
4 bookmakers see the man on the stand raise P th P at of th book | Possibly cost a couple of pounds apiece when new, 
both hands with fingers joined together, to his mouth, | “**’, : a ey ag id oe | @ cheque alee tho enormous sum of £2,900, and 250s. an 
and remain rigid im that position, there is often con- qusre ing t; there is always a little piece torn off | (nog paid for a silver porringer of Charles II.’s 


of one side, seemingly in quite an acci- 


sternation in their ranks, for this movement means 
rf ; | dental manner. 


that only one horse is being backed for any appreci- 


, able sums of money. Then, in the outer ring, men But still, all these devices may ies at Hoes, and 
. are seen to dart h : in ev case the experience and cuteness of the 
; to invest “ Breads bo po Pico shag | ee eae bank officials afford additional protection. Indeed, 


date. 


But there is joy in the ranks of the “ illers” 
when the “ tick-tack” man is seen to plas his left 


ie experience is, perhaps, the greatest safeguard of 


eet 
Mynrie: “Look what lovely engagement diamond 


hand p ‘ 
i at the back of his head and his right | _. P F 
several times in front of his face. This means that mug George has given me.” 
<overal horses are strongly fancied by their connection stelle: “Yes; it's lovely. Tt nearly broke my 
in which case things, pa the bookmaker’s point of | heart when I sent it back to him. 
" View, look very promising. aia, mana 
* fr To become a successful “tick-tack” operator is far Durma the stoppage of the traffic in a busy 
7 a an easy matter. The work calls for the exercise | thoroughfare, a bus-driver, ever on the look-out for 
"a ’ considerable care, and @ quickness of brain, which | 8 chance of displaying his wit, espied a group of 
af i only be. acquired by ao long apprenticeship. In | Italians employed im laying the asphalt roadway. 
id ct, the “tick-tack brigade” includes in its ranks | Calling the attention of one of the Italians the 'bus- 
L, ce of the smartest men connected with the race- | driver yelled 
x ae During the racing ‘season earn large “Hil where’s yer monkey?” 
b, ms of money, and one of “the bri ” who died Short and sharp came back the reply: “Driving a 


recently, left over £12,000 worth of property. "bus!” 


reign. 
ven bronze will rise to a value more than equiva- 
lent to its weight in gold. There was sold for £1,522 
a few years ago at Christie's a bronze statuette of 
Cupid not more than a foot high. It was made about 
370 years ago, and, from its appearance, its antiquity 
was its principal claim to value. ; 
Perhaps the most startling case of rise in value 
in a comparatively ehort period is afforded by postage 
stamps. A sheet of eleven dozen black penny stam 
of Queen Victoria, original value lls., were sold 
recently for £112. And this tremendous rise in value 
has place within a single lifetime. 
The man who wished to provide well for. his grand- 
children could pacily oe better than fill a cellar with 
— wines and spirite and seal it up for fifty years. 
nly the other day some hock of 1861 was sold for 
4008. a dozen. It cost originally 24s. Old brandies 
bring enormous prices. Some pale brandy of 1893, 
sold by Mr. Henry Chaplin, fetched 72s. 6d. a bottto, 
= other lots not so old were bought at 760s. a 
lozen. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. Jury 4, 1907, 


1 2 . Pred. 
man, and & minute after Frank Cases of uterine instruments were ©} A taxi silver 


@ A Novel Short Story. 
By VINCENT CASSARLEY. 


“Ww man!” the doctor ex- 
bat can I do for you?” 

Frank Revelton ap; be the 
most unutterable, down-at-heel loafer, 
and played the part to perfection. 
“I'm just out of quod, guv'nor,” he said, “down at 
that prison you wrote to, where the bicke’s going to be 


8 , 

Dr. Marient pricked up his ears. 

“Things get about prmsons, you know, gav'nor, and I 
heard just afore I left that you'd give five hundred quid 
to some cove who would be operated upon, or ing. 
Well, guv’nor, I can’t get no blooming work, and five 
hundred quid’s a lot, so here I am. £ I suit, operate 

y.” 

A look of delight came into the doctor’s eyes. 

“M’yes!” he thoughtfully remarked. “But suppose 

a die, my man! It’s as likely as not.” 

“Weill, if I die, guv’nor, you won't have to part up, 
that’s all I’ve got to say. I suppose clever cove like you 
would know how to get rid of a body.” 

“But your friends!” : 

“Ain't got none, and don’t want ’em. It was my friends 
as put me away.” 

“Ah, then something might be done!” the doctor mur- 
mured. “ Have a cigar, my good fellow, and excuse me for 
a moment.” 

Frank Revelton broke into an expansive grin as the 
doctor left the apartment and lighted his cigar, 

The doctor ran upstairs to hie bedroom, and, shutting his 
door behind him, went to the telephone. 

“That you, Henry?” he cried. “ Well, come round now. 


“Ready!” Dr. Marient exclaimed, and the other surgeon 
knelt by the side of the wooden bed. 
the subject of the experiment felt a sharp stab 
then another. A gasp, and then another, came from the 
CoLronNEL th. “Half-an-hour,” Dr. Marient exclaimed, risin 
Revetton, the 
governor of one 
of His Majesty's 
convict sons, 


slip. 
“Yes, he's dead for a certainty if they slip,” Dr. Marient 
repli i, and after a few moments he bent over Frank 


Ve le 
“How do you feel!” he anxiously asked. 
“ usual.” J 


as y 

“Not weak? You're losing blood.” 

“Same as usual, I tell you.” 

Dr. Henry lightly touched the subject's heart. 

“ Normal,” he tersely remarked. 

The same question and the same answer was made man 

times, and then Dr. Marient gazed ately at the subject. 
ly. 


his life. 
SN al Sir,” it 
= ran. «You have 
© your charge at the resent time the conv) 
Williams who has been condeaned to death, and is to 
be executed in # couplo of weeks. I hold the opinion 
be executed Mould not be hanged when he might be of 


“He has lost h,” he cried exci 

He bent over Fran’ Revelton, and again the man felt 
the sharp pain. 

Then the surgeon gave a sharp cry of alarm. 

“ Quickly!” whispered. “ Quickly!” 

The rt gay strapped as he was, could not see what they 


were doing. 
He only felt icy sprays upon his body where the sti 
the wemad had been, y . o_o 

“He'll bleed to death,” came a whisper from Dr. 


jient. 

“ Normal,” answered his brother surgeon, Ja ying a fin; 
above the man’s heart. i uli al 

impiene | — over the aoe 4 

“The wor s happened,” said. “We can do 
nothing for you. You're bleeding to death.” 

“ How long?” Frank Revelton asked. 

“Half-an-hour at the most. You'll be unconscious in 
five minutes. How do you feel?” 

“ As well as ever.” 

Silently they stood for a few moments, and then a drip, 
drip sounded on the floor of the room, 

“He's going!” Dr. Marient exclaimed, and he bent over 
the map. “You can’t last much longer,” he whispcred. 
“ How do you feel?” 

ft bpetont rsiaced iia he sub 

8 n placed his fingex on the subject's pulse and 
then on his feat . ‘ 3 

“I give in,” he said. “It’s all normal; the brute has no 
nerves and no imagination.” 

Dr. Henry started unbuckling the straps’ which held 
tho subject of the experiment. 

“There's nothing whatever the matter with you, my 
man,” he said; “and, as it happens, you've earned your 
money very easily.” 

The weedy-looking youth sprang from the couch and 
walked away. 

“My friend, Dr. Marient,” the second surgeon continued, 
“had an idea that no matter how low down in life a maa 
happened to be, he could be killed by imagination, and the 
shock of being told he was dying would not mn kill him, 
but kill him with the same symptoms as shoul belong to 
his i fatal disorder. 


act as the ir 
a good figure. 
at f he Srould die under the bs eae I have no doubt 
that the prison doctor, as a member of the faculty, would 
be willing to certify, for the good of science, that he died 
in the night of heart disease; if he should not die, then 
my experiment is not such that will interfere with the due 
execution of the murderer. I am willing to pay five 
hundred pounds for this slight favour. Awaiting your 
reply, I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
“Evcenr Mariest.” 


notes, which he handed to the subject of his experiment. 


Frank Revelton examined them and put them into his 
“Dear Sir,—I cannot comprehend whether your letter | pocket. 
is that of @ madman or e practical joker, but I mus | “Now,” Dr. Marient exclaimed with a cheery smile “the 
money's yours, but”—he paused—“ if you & uld die”— 
he shrugged his shoulders—* I should not care to take the 
ae he ia a 
“Tf I die, guv’nor, take it as a bloomin’ gift.” 
“You're a splendid fellow for the experiment,” Dr. 
Marient answered. ‘“ No nerves——” 
“Not a ghost. You can bring out your whole College of 
Surgeons’. Museum and stand it in a row, and I° won't 


he secretary departed to his own room, and a moment 
after the door opened, and admitted a man clad in a ve 
loud check suit. He was one who might have been classe 
as a racing tout, at first glance. | ene : 

“Hello, George!” he exclaimed, sinking into a chair 

opposite Colonel Revelton. . 

T thought you promised never to come near again when 
I made the last gift?” the governor replied with a deep 


frown. 

“So I did, George, and I meant it. I did not know then 
that I should be so deucedly unlucky.” 

“Well, if you've come on the cadge again, you won't get 
another penny. I told you that two months ago when I 

ave you two hundred. We're brothers, Frank, but I won't 
be bled any more.” 

“T must have a hundred.” 

“You won't have another penny.” : 

“Then I shall shoot myself, and leave a letter behind 
that I've been driven to it because my brother refused me 
a trifling loan.” . : 

“You can shoot, hang, or poison rounds just as you 
like. My bank-book will show that I’ve given you 
hundreds, and you've squandered them like the idle, loafing 
young blackguard you are.” 

“You're a fine brother,” the man vicious! gasped. 

“And you're a perfect example of what a brother 
shouldn't be,” Coloncl Revelton pynienly replied. 

“Well, give me a tenncr to get back to town with. That 
will leave a few pounds to put on a‘ dead cert.’ l’'ve just 


turn a . s 

“Splendid,” the doctor answered. “Now, will you 
please allow me.” 

Frank Revelton smiled behind the doctor’s back as he 
led the way through the hall along the corridor and into 
a room at the back of the house. ‘Another man was there 
waiting for them. 

“Ah, Henry!” the doctor exclaimed, “here's our sub- 
ject! He wanted the money id in advance, so I’ve 
pen, wi him. If he lives, you'll owe it to me. I should 
say he'll die.” 

rank Revelton’s flesh prickled a little, d ite his nerve. 
There was something ghastly in the man’s ta k. It seemed 
as if he had become part of a machine, and it did not 
matter to them whether he got through or not. 

“A well-set-up young fellow,” the new-comer remarked. 
“Strip up to your waist, my man.” 

Frank Revelton stripped, and the doctor carefully 
examined him. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “ perfectly sound. I'm satisficd. 
I say he won't turn a hair.’ 

“And I eay he'll die,” Dr. Marient snap d, and again 
the subject of the experiment shivered. It was ghastly 
to be discussed in such a cold-blooded style; but five 
hundred pounds was five hundred. 

The strange doctor turned to Dr. Marient. “You tell 
him,” he said. “I want to give you all the chances I can.” 

Dr. Marient was silent for a moment. Then he turned 
to the subject of the experiment. “Our thcory is this,” 
he said; “many people die in this world of sheer wasting 
of blood because their bodies are not strong enough to 
create the blood which would make them vigorous.” 

The subject nodded. 

_ “We think if this life-giving stream could be passed in 
its full eneray from a healthy man like you to one almost 
dead, the pulsation of your heart etill keeping that blood 
in its vigour, the cure of the patient would be » matter of 
simplicity.” 

agus the subject nodded. 

“So,” the doctor continued, “great work might be done 
for science; but "—he paused-— we're afraid the healthy 
man might bleed to death, for when, to our minds, he has 
lost cient blood for the first period of the cure, we 
might not be able to stop the flow and he would bleed to 


th. 

Frank Revelton first at one doctor then at the 

other with nothing but surprise on his face Dr. Marient 

seized his wrist. ‘Feverish,” he said. “ Jumpy already.” 
“Don’t maul me about!” Frank cried. “I didn’t ask 


pervious to all suggestion that he was dying when he felt 
quite well. I have won the small bet t sate, you have 
acquired a fortune in an evening. You may clear off now; 
but you've been well paid, so don't talk. ‘The slight stabs 
you felt were nothing but ecratches. There has beep 
nothing more than a testing of your nerves and imagina 


dressing himself, slouched off. 

Next day Dr. Marient received a letter that was as 
strange as the one he had written himeelf. 

“Dear doctor,” he read, “I am not quite sure whether 
you have really lost, your bet. I’ve got the money, for 
which I am much oe but it was not a fair test. 1 was 
a medical student before I went on the cross. I did nct 
understand your game at first, but when you explained 

a fon at ‘a theory I knew there must be something else 

ind i 

“When I saw the instruments you tried to get on my 
nerves with, which you knew are only used for amputa- 
tions, I meenly ee with inward laughter. Try the Pas 
on someone else, but see that he is not a medical student 
“How do I feel?’ ‘Same as usual.’ ‘Normal!—oh ys 
quite normal.’—Gratefully yours, ; 

“Te Scpsect or THE ExreRiMest.” 


struck. 

The Colonel hesitated a moment, and then, with a weary 
shrug of the shoulders, rose from his seat and walked into 
the inner room. 


finding something worth knowing was his thcory in life, 
and he never hesitated to pore over any papers which might 
lead to his making money, even by blackmail. He saw the 
letter from Eu Marient. 

“By Jove!” he gasped. “By Jove!” 

Colonel Revelton returned, and two ten-pound notes 
passed into his brother’s hand. 

“Get back to town,” he said. “Don’t come down here 
again. I shall give orders for you not to be admitted. If 
J get a letter from you from Canada saying you have 
settled down, and the statement is vouched’ for, I'll send 
you a hundred pounds, and advance you what you like on 
mortgage.” 

“Oh, hang id ell Frank answered, pocketing the 
notes. “I’ve found a way of making five hundred.” 


ee fe 


SCRATCHED. 


Dzan old Mrs. Willings shifted uneasily. i 

“My love,” she said nervously to her husband, “I 
feel I must speak to you regarding our son George. 
He returns home so late in the evening now, he 's 
so moody, and at times his appetite is so bad that 
I fear he is getting into riotous com any.” 

“Joan,” said Mr. Willings tenderly 
thin hand, “do not be alarmed—the boy but takes 
after his parents. I was just his age when I first 
courted you, and the lad is only following in ™Y 


fogteees 

“If it is only 8 laes that keeps him late, I should 
be thankfal ; he has said never a word on (he 
subject tome. Are you gure, Darby, dear?” 


he spent a pound on his lunch, owing to an extravagant 
desire for expensive wine, he still remarked at intervals, 
“ By Jove, I'll do it!” 
rank Revelton was what is generally known as a cad, 
but he'd got some good blood in his veins, like his aristo- 
eratic-looking brother, and whatever he lacked, it was not 
luck. 
r Two days after this incident, Eugene Marient, the 
writer of the strange letter to the Colonel, was told a 
labouring man wanted s word with him. He had refused 
his name, and insisted on spealne to the doctor in private. 
Dr. Marient looked nei like a madman nor a practi- 


Dr. He: at his hand on the subject’s chest, 
tight, touch beneath his heart. ae said Lert a 
chuc le 
Dr. Marient shrugged his shoulders and left the 
epartnive minutes he returned helpin 
n five minu re a _weedy-looking 
outh along. A youth with f 
ed dike, that ° death Halt. ane a oe 
a re,” he cried; “ some o: hot blood 
warping Foe a pet ote 
“Oh, on,” ject 38 
cal joker. He was a well-set-up, muscular man, of middle | jaw!” RH Dr. Henry chuckled.” 5. aaaleeuei “Sure?” chuckled the old man. ‘To be sure I'm 
age. Clean-shaven, with a very determined jaw, and! “Splendid man,” he said; “couldn't be better.” sure. Why, his right wrist is covered with pin 
somewhat stecly eyes. The man and the youth were placed side by side on = soratches. 
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must be the motto of the modern restaurateur. But 
the Briton sticks to his ten or twelve course ae 
table d’héte and wonders why customers flock to 
foreign restaurants where they can get a better and 
more appetising and satisfying dinner for half the 


money. 

What with the income tax and the rates people 
will not pay the money they did ten years ago, and 
the restaurateur must rely on small profits but quick 
returns. 

The English 


a 


Beal Us 


ARNOLFO BORIANI 
Tells why Britons 


Seldom Succeed as restaurateur’s idea, as a rule, is to 


ive his customers what best suits his convenience. 

Restaurateurs. Ours ae study our customers = eve! possible 
rey to leave no stone unturned to keep them 

[Mr. Borians io one of the pee wa Hare oi y them. 
ery of Lenton chejs. For example, Pie made my success greatly on 


Tle was at one time in charge of the Carlton Grill-room, 
where he started an autograph album which now contains 
contributions many of the greatest celebrities of the 
day. He is also very well known as the “double” of the 
mous singer, Caruso, an extraordinary resemblance which 
has led to not a few amusing mistakes.] 


Tne fact that the great majority of restaurants in 
Britain are owned and staffed by would 
seem to indicate that although the Bri may be a 


Lape little attentions to masculine and feminine human 
ure. 

The average man comes to dinner in a bad temper. 
He is-hungry and, as you say, like a sore-headed 
bear until he has had something to eat. 
him, then, with all possible dispatch. 

And so, when a gentleman comes toa my restaurant, 
his table is at once covered with every variety of 
hors d’ouvres, from which he can pick and <a 

ve 


Appeaso 


nation of shopkeepers they certainly are not a raco At the average British restaurant he would 

of restaurateurs. to wait five, ten minutes before he got any hors 
In other words, the presumption is that the ’couvres at all, and then it would probably be one 
foreigner has some natural gi for restaurant- | melancholy sardine. ok 

keeping, and that the Briton none. But my little plan pute the hungry man in & good 


humour at once. 
NO TRADE UNION HOURS. 

Then, for the ladies. It is no new thing to give 
them fans. But I go one better. I have fans made 
of every shade of colour, so that I can present to 
each lady a fan that will match her dress. And 
greatly do they appreciate this, what you call, “ deli- 
cate attention.” 

Then a restaurateur must have great powers of en- 
durance. There is no eight-hours’ day for him. My 
work begins at eight in the morning, and goes on 
almost without a stop till one or two o'clock next 
morning. . . 

Also, he must have an inexhaustible patience, 


I do not know that this is altogethey trae. On the 
contrary, 80 far as natural ability goes, I think a 
Briton is just as likely to succeed as a restaurateur 
as any other man, and even more likely to in his 
awn country where prejudice against the foreigner dies 


hard. 

And yet he usually fails. Why? Well, in my 
opinion, simply because he will not take the trouble 
to learn the restaurant business as ly as he 
would any other calling. 

BEGINS AT THE LOWEST RUNG. 

The average British restaurateur wants to begin 
where we foreigners are content to leave off. at 
is, he wants to start as a proprietor or erga, and 
he will not take the trouble to acquire that all-round pec ; 
knowledge and experience which is absolutely essen- climate like this, 
tial to success in any business. 

The foreigner who decides to be a@ restaurateur 


If your name does not appear on 
the front page this week as a winner, 


hegins at the lowest rung, and works his way through it may appear another week—if you tatoes and red- 
every grade and department to eventual proprietor- enter the contest before Thursday ot curries one 
ship and independence. next. minute and for ices 

But will you get a young Briton of fair education and ssalads_ the 
and ability to start ag a waiter? I think not. All next. He must not 
tho great foreign restaurateurs have at one time becn | lose his temper when foolish young men, anxious to 
waiters, but it would be most exceptional to find a | what you call “show off,” declare the wine to be 


British restaurant-keeper who had ever occupied this 
to your ideas, menial position. 

Yet no one cant hope to be a successful restaurateur 
who has not first learned his business as a waiter— 
and his business, not as it is understood by Britons, 
but as we understand it. 

The British waiter thinks that his business begins 
and ends with waiting. With us the ability to serve 
a meal neatly and quickly is perhaps the least im- 
portant of a waiter’s duties. 

_ We insist, in the first place, that he should be a 
linguist. He cannot know too many languages; he 
must know three—French, English, an. 

French, because it is the language of cookery, the 
giles tuo Teraase Eritocs and Germans are to be 

und eve re, ani 
their oun Congusk pe Bley, pele epee 

ONCE A WAITER ALWAYS A WAITER. 

Then we mye 8 first-class waiter to have a 
thorough knowledge of cookery. He may never be 
called upon to practise, but he must understand the 
science of the cuisine, so as to know what he is 
serving, how it is cooked, and thus be able to talk 


intelligently about the dishes he places before his 
patrons. 


“corked,” when it is not; there are a hundred occa- 
sions when, with murder in his heart, he must pre- 
serve a smiling face. 

We make our fortunes by the customers we keep. 
You British ruin yourselves by the customers you 
drive aay 

But did I say fortunes? No, no, few of us make 
that. A modest competence to take back with us in 
our old age to our native land, that is all we hope 
for. And, believe me, we have to work very hard to 
get it. 

However, though we are aliens, I hope we are not 
“undesirable aliens.” If we have our business eye 
on the “goods” of the public, do we not also exist in 
some measure for the public’s good ? 

I think so, and although Britons may complain that 
we cut out their countrymen, which wo do not, for it 
is they who cut themselves out, I do not think anyone 
should really grudge us that success which is attained 
by honest, hard work and studying the tastes and 


is our privilege 
pleasure to serve. as 


Th ; Berton: “When the le of your town out West 
panes? sre just. the points in which the average | discovered that, the Mayor had been misappropriati 
ritish waiter fails. e speaks no language but his | the public money, did they suspend him from office? 
ok and he understands little or nothing about American: “No; from a tree.” 

cookery. Consequently with an Englishman it is — ste 


usually a case of once a waiter always a waiter. 


Having thoroughly learned his business as a waiter Crasse: “To-day, for the first time, I was really 


th -be restaurateur’ delighted to hear my neighbour's piano going.” 
ciih, om imigt into the. na op ee aia Sra 4 rend #Sometiling worth likening’ boy I sup- 
rest, i ppose ?” ; 
restaurant life. He mast learn how to bay and when |" Crabbe: “I should say so; I heard the hire- 


t and study difficult 
but most important art of allowing nothing to be 
wasted. He must, in short, learn finance. 

So, , before 


purchase men taking it away.” 
————— jo 
e “Srop!” she cried, when he attempted to kiss her. 


in dla westacees } anyone oars — of starting top. 

se connected with service; (2) at oa nih . ‘The youth, bei unaccustomed to matters of the 
English, and German ; (8) the cuisine, or the kitchen, | Kind, drew back abeshed. i ; . 
inside and out; (4) the business side. And (3). is ‘ou were ruffling my hair,” she said, noticing 


thaps the most his timidity. 
by Witons, Now, ‘ke & a ae amongst Then he resumed, bat with more care. 
Pie ta and it is not enough to ; ie —— eo 
cot ical accomplishments I have men _ A 
en rater must have intelligence and use it. 
acer must treat his business as an art, and study it 
iccordingly. The British restaurateur sticks to his 
ong, heavy table d’héte or great cute from the joint. 
Ugh rey re poeple want, nowadays is something 
we say in Italian, Pochi orm i ma buoni, which 
may be freely translated as “little bat good”—that 


He was about to start on a week's trout fishing. 
Rods, reels, gaff creel—everything was in readi 

But his wife, smiling joyously, hurried into the 
room, extending something toward him. 

“For goodness’ sake,” he exclaimed, “what on earth 
are 7" doing with those old fly-papers?” 
answe: 


red. 
when you went a-fishing. 


in the “ London's Living : 
been decided to extend its ap and from time to time to 
introduce well-known street char 

centres. The first is Tom Heywood, odd 
many 
Street, Manchester. 
as if h 


precious har 
errands, cleaning office 
write ma down an odd-job man. 


busy one way and another, and 


one, which I 
I don't look 


especially in a 


when people will be 
crying for baked 


Gesires of those whom it a ne 


saved them for you from last summer,” she 
“You said you always had to buy flies 


q; — Living: - 


Jandmarks 
7 “Odd Jobs” of Kem 


es ‘Manchester. oI 


[So great has been the eciation of and interest shown 
ndmarks” series that it has 


acters of large provincial 
job man, for 
figure tn Piccadilly and Market 
He ta fifty-two years a age, and looks 
e would be none the worse for a good meal.) 


How do I get my living? Easy enough to ask, but 
r to "sawiar Holding horses, running - 


windows—in fact, you can 


years a familiar 


Tuesday and Friday—market days—I am kept very 

7 z if people’ would only 

think that a man needs something to eat now and 

then and can’t live on beer alone (hard though he 
may try), I should be all night and saving mney 

ut it’s “Have a drink, old Tom,” here, and “ Have 


a drink, old Tom,” there, till by the evening there 


wouldn’t be room for a saveloy, even if I felt like 
merally don’t. I sup) the fact is 
ngry and always look thirsty. But 
appencanere are deceitful. 
metimea I earn a bit as acab-runner. But, lor, 
it’s a very uncertain game, and I prefers pitch an 


toss. 
One pang hot dey lt summer I shadowed a cab 


from the Station to the Park. An old lady 
got out and I carried in her box, not easing < to 
groan and pant my hardest. And what do you think 
she offered me? sponge-cake ! 

GROANING AND EYE-ROLLING. 

I never felt more like murder in my life. But I 
kept my temper, made her a polite bow, and told 
her as how my doctor had warned me against spon 
cakes, me being subject to fits, and asked her to give 
me sixpence to get some medicine, as I felt one 
coming on—which wasn’t so far from the truth. Then 
I ed and rolled my eyes a bit, and the old 
girl forks out a tanner, and I hops and gets my 
medicine—a pint of beer and a screw of shag. Fine 
stuff for fits, take my word for it. 

I have been an unfortunate beggar all my life. No 
matter what I put my hand to, something was sure 
to go wrong. 


Once I got a job as a builder. What did I build? 
way, houses. I didn’t do all the work. I carried 
up bricks and mortar whilst a chap at the top put 


thaws together. One day I fell off the ladder, was laid 
up for six months, and have never been right since. 

Then a gentleman interested himself in my case, 
and got a job as night watchman at a big warehouse 
in Leeds. I thought my fortune was made, for I got 
£1 a week. But it went wrong, like everything else 
T’ve tried. 

One night before going on duty I went into a pub. 
to try and get the better of my enemy, and who 
should I seo there but a chap I had known in Man- 
chester. 

We had a drink or two together, and he seemed 
“7 interested when I told him what I was doing, 
and was eo friendly that I invited him to come round 
to the warehouse later and have a chat over old times. 
He promised to come and bring something good with 
him, and sure enough he arrived after closing time 
with a bottle of whisky. 

A MANCHESTER MAN ON MARRIAGE. 

I had a tot, iden two, and when I next knew 
anything it was daylight, a couple of policemen 
were shaking me up, and about £200 wo of 
was missing. 

I never got any regular work after this. You 
see, my character was gone, and a man without a 
character is like a crooked fence. You may white- 
wash it, and cover up the holes, but you can’t 
straighten it. 

‘Am I married? No, and I don’t mean to be. I'm 
a bit of a woman-hater, and, from all I’ve heard from 
married men, marriage is a dinner where the grace 
is “ jmp better than bl food. ‘ ~ 

new a man in greengrocery line wi t 
married and six months later his wife ran off otk 
acabman. Some time afterwards husband and cabby 
happened to m and everybody thought there’d be 
a scrap. But husband shakes cabby by both 
hands and says, “Come and have anything you like 
to drink—you're the best friend I’ve had in my life.” 

Cabby got six months soon afterwards for running 
over a policeman, and I believe he did it on purpose. 

As for what people call love, why it’s simply rot. 
When a young fellow gets white about the gills and 
fancies he’s in love, it’s his system that’s run down 
and wants winding up. He wants a liver-frightener, 
not a wedding-ring. 

No, if anyone were to offer me the choice between 

ting married and being cremated, I'd choose the 
urnace before the frills. And you take old Tom’s 
advice, and do the same if ever you are in such a fix. 

Next week—“‘ The Blind Beggar outside London Road 

Station, Manchester.” 


“The Disappearance of Dexter,” the story of a teat match between England and Sou tt Africe,will ke found in 


| eo the July, NOVEL.MAGAZINE. - 
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FIRST TIME TALES. 


Ir is doubtful if anywhere on earth there exists a 
more desolate region than the delta of the Lena 
river, in North-Eastern Siberia. 

Imagine a_ triangular-shaped, frozen morass 
(“tundra”) the size of Ireland, formed originally 
out of the ooze, brought down and deposited, in the 
course of countless ages, by the mighty stream. 

Imagine, further, that this 30,000 square miles of 
bog is annually inundated to a al ig of forty feet 
or so by the summer floods, cau by the melting 
of the ice in the upper reaches of the river, so that 
it cannot by any possibility ever sustain any per- 
manent population. 

Try to picture to yourself, in addition, that the 
quaking quagmire is everywhere intersected by & 
network of slimy streams, and black back-waters, 
shallow, sullen, leading for the most part nowhere, 
‘ and that the whole delta lies high up within the 
Arctic Circle, and possesses consequently an extreme 
Arctic temperature, which is moreover of quite ex- 
ceptional severity, even for the latitude, owing to 
the immediate proximity of a land mass (Asia) of 
altogether exceptional size. 

Imagine this, and you will begin to comprehend 


The thick line shows route of 


De Long’s party. 
line indicates the wanderings 
of Melville in search of his 


how it is that the Lena Delta is, even to-day, largely 
uncharted and unknown. . . aa 


It was upon this delta of death that there landed 
one day in the autumn of 1881, two boatloads of 
human beings—shoeless, , and starving. They 
were the sole survivors of Arctic exploring ship 
Jeanette, which had been di two years pre- 
viously, by the United States Government, to oy 
to reach the North Pole by way of Bering Strait an 
the New Siberian Islands, only to be crushed in the 
— ice after twenty-one weary months’ imprison- 
men 

The two boats did not make the land at the same 
spot, for they had been se rated by a storm, which 
had sunk a third and smaller boat, containing eight 
of the castaways. , : 

The next smallest, which was under the command 
of Chief-Engineer Melville, sailed by sheer good luck 
into one of the mouths of the Lena river itself, and 
its crew, by following the stream upwards, presently 


49 all who like good storica! 


How a Party of Explorers 

Tried to Cross the 

Delta, but were Killed by 
Starvation and Ice. 


ANOTHER TRUE STORY OF THIS FASCINATING SERIES. 


His feet froze solid one night through sticking in 
& morass, and though amputation was resorted {o, 
gan, 

T ao buried 
cry casket, 
and then wend 
the never-ending, level tundra. 
of the party, 
in advance to seck assistance ; the rest dragged them. 
selves after them as best they could, each stage grow. 
ing shorter, each day, seemingly, 


fell in with three nomadic 
Tchuchees, wild hunters and 


ivations, reached 
Utilements in safety. 

Very different, however, 
ig the fate of the —s = 
the remaining ’ 
by Commander be Lag. 
This numbered thirteen 

reons, exclusive of 
io himeelf, their names 
and ratinze beings as fol- 
lows: Mr. James Ambler, 
assistant surgeon, U.S.N.; 
Mr. Jerome Collins, meteorologist to the ex- 
pedition ; Alexey, an Indian dog-driver and hunter; 
Ah Sam, a Chinese cook; and seamen Nindemann, 
Noros, Kaak, Gortz, Dressler, Lee, Ericksen, Iversen, 
and Boyd. 

In trying to understand the full significance of 
the tragedy that overtook all but two of these, it is 
necessary ¢o0 remember that prior to reaching the 
Siberian coast the unhappy castaways were already 
well-nigh worn out by a three months’ journey over 
the frozen Polar sea, accomplished partly by march- 
ing (dragging the boats after them) and partly by 
sailing and rowing. Their ship, the Jeanctle, was 
sunk on June 12th, and they landed on the delta on 
the evening of September 17th. 

One writes “landed,” but, as a matter of fact, the 
coast of ‘the shallow, level delta was see 
directly, even for their light-draught craft, so that 
alter trying for over forty-eight hours to get inshore 
without grounding, or to reach one of the river 
mouths, they were forced at last to abandon their 
boat, and to wade waist-deep for one and a half miles 
through a mixture of water, slush, ice, mud, and 
snow, to the semi-submerged shore, ing with them 
their outfite, and such 
pracaons as they had 


Their plight on arrival 
may be imagined. So 
weak were they that they 
could not raise their legs 
to break vertically through 
the young ice which 
covered the surface of the 
vast morass, on which 
they found themselves, 
but were compelled to 
push their way through it 
slantwise. The layer of 
ooze was everywhere from 
one to three feet deep, 
and, of course, at a 
temperature at or below 
cerns 

To add to their misery, 
the level delta was swept 
almost continuously by 
south-easter] ales, 
bitterly col: and laden 
with sleet, snow, and hail. 

Still, they did not give 
up. eir idea was to 
reach the settlements by 
apy faders They 
had a little pemmican, and 
when this was used up 
they killed and ate their 
onl: 
an 


Lena 


—20f 9,00——— 


surviving dog. Here 
there they found de- 
Lagi hats, falling to 
ruin, but no of 
human tabitation 
Gulls were occasionally 
killed, and after five days’ 


ema 3 , the 
. Indian hunter, shot two 
reindeer. Such a feast! Fortified by the food, no one 
dreamt but that they would be able to reach the 
settlements in safety. 

Alas for their hopes! Weather and going became 
alike worse, and the men weaker and weaker. 
A third deer was shot, but ite flesh did not go far 
amongst fourteen famishing men, and when it was 
consumed they were absolutely starving, for the last 
ars yammniias nad jong — gone. 

ti 8 rave! long, on a “diet” 
alcohol and glycerine (from x, méticins shea he 
willow bark tea. They ate their foot gear, and en, of 
course, their already frost-bitten feet froze the more 
readily. When they could no longer walk they tried 
manfully to construct a raft—to Moat against the 
current, mind!—but, naturally, it was a failure. 

The first to succumb was one of the seamen named 
Ericksen. He was a giant in stature, a magnificent 
epeoimen of manhood, always first to venture across 

half-frozen bogholes in order to sound them. It 
was this trait in character that hastened his end. 


The thina 


missing comrades. 


WEEE ENDING 
JULY 4, 1907. 


_and then death. 
him in a coffin made of ice slabs, g 
rincipally of nature’s manuiactute ; 
their weary Way coward again over 
; 0 of the strongest 
oros and Nindemann, were sent on 


ne ensued, an 


longer. 
At length, there came a time when the last of the 


alcoho! was used, and on the evening of the following 
day the final spoonful of glycerine was served out 


After that they had absolutely nothing 


October 17th, the 127th day from their 
leaving the Jeanette, the second death occurred, that 
of Alexey, the Indian hunter. In De Long’s diary, 
which was recovered later on by Mr. Melville, the 
cause of his death is given as “exhaustion by 
starvation.” 

Soon after midnight on October 2lst, Dr. Ambler 
awoke De Long to tell him that Kaack, who was 
lying between them, was dead. At noon the scme 

ay, another member of the party, seaman Lee, 

away. 

The living envied them, for they had by this time 
given up ho They were too weak to advance, and 
could only lie about in the snow and, wait for the in- 
evitable end. The last to succumb was cither De Long 
or Dr. Ambler, for the entries in the diary account 
for the deaths of all the others. 

Here are the last three in facsimile: 


J athe Oct efs- 


139% day, Stash , died, during nighr 
Stalag, Get Join 

Me S clay , Boyd 7 Sols dao 
dairy tughls. olf Glling dy 


Foaceimite of last these entrion tn jomrnel of Lisutenaw- 
: Commander George W. D. Long. 


Noros and Nindemann had meanwhile , pushed 
steadily southward, and when themselves on the 
point of death from starvation were luckily seen by 
gome natives, who succoured them, and eventually 
conducted them to Belun, the first real village of 
any importance on the main stream of the Lena. 
Here, presently, they were visited by Mr. Melville, 
who, it will re_.aembered, had sailed with his 
party into one of the mouths of the river, and ‘0 
escaped, and who was making his way up streain in 
search of further assistance. 

This meeting took place on November 2nd, and 
the last survivor of De Long's main party died, as we 
have seen, on or about Sctober both? Of course, 
however, Melville could not know this, and as an 
officer of the United States navy, his duty was 
plain. He must turn northward again into the delta 
of death he had just left, and seek out his lost 
comrades. So, having arranged for the two seanien 
to be taken proper care of, he set out on a qust 
which was destined to occupy him for five weary 
months. 

During that time the whole desolate and unin- 
habited delta was crossed and recrossed again and 
again, districts being visited into which even the 
nomadio natives had never before ventured to pene- 
trate. The entire coast line, too, was explored, and 
every bay and indentation visited. 

Eventually, on March 28rd, 1882, the bodies of De 
Long and most of his men were found, more by acci- 
dent than otherwise, in the very centre of the delta, 
and within a stone’s throw of the northern shore of 
a great inland gulf, which is really the main estuary 
of the Lena. 

The bodies, even so late in the spring, were 
frozen solid. Indeed, they had all the outward 
of marble, with the-blush frozen in their 
o _ heen, were zonted ae fall, 5, fcr 

e reezing had slightly pu them ; 
yet this was not true of their limber which were 
pitifully emaciated, nor of their. stomachs, which had 
shrunk into t cavities. De Long’s diary lay 
beside his body. . 

One by one the bodies were dug out of the snow, 
and presently buried on top of a sort of rocky 
eminence near by, the only one, curiously enough, 
that-breaks the dead, uniformity of the whole terrible 


tundra. 
oo that time to ihe, no white man has ever set 
foot within these frightful, ice-bound solitudes. 


Next week: “‘ The First Crossing of Africa.” 


“Barbary Sheep,” a new story of the desert of Sahara, by Robert Hichens, commences 


in the July number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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SERIAL _ STORY. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 


**Thou Art the Man.”’ 


“ ARE you ladies here, Zoe?” came Mr. Ferrol’s voice, 
breaking in upon the moment of tense, strained silence 
that had followed the revelation of the photograph. “ Here 
is Mr, Ailwyn Trent.” 

Mrs. Ferrol looked curiously white. Before answering 
her hnsband she said in a low, insistent voice to Olive: 

“Mrs, Trent, you must give me back that photograph. 
It cannot possibly be that of your husband. Give it back 
to me think no more of it.” 

Olive shook her head. 

“No; you must let me keep it for the present.” 

Olive’s face was colourless ; her eyes glittered feverishly. 
Mrs. Ferrol was eager to treat the episode of that photo- 
graph as a thing e . Ended? It was only beginning ! 
hat photograph had been like a searchlight suddenly 
flashed across dark, hidden places of her husband's life. 

Without another word Mrs. Ferrol opened the door. 

She was smiling as she faced her husband and their 
visitor. Whatever it was that had caused her unaccount- 
able agitation at Olive’s exclamation that the Tait was 
Ailwyn Trent's, Mrs. Ferrol’s face betrayed no traces of 
it now. 

For a moment Olive, conscious of some mystery in the 
dark of which she was groping blindly, wondered if Ailwyn 
and Zoe Ferrol had met before. But there was no gleam 
of recognition as he was introduced to his hostess. 

“Zoe, my dear—Mr. Ailwyn Trent.” 

“We were 80 sorry you could not come to dinner, Mr. 
Trent,” said Mrs, Ferrol, in her tranquil tones. 

They adjourned to the drawing-room, where coffee had 
been served. Mrs. Ferrol talked to Trent. She was a 
woman who could talk well, and to-night she seemed at her 
best. Only under the light, bright froth of her conversa- 
tion, Olive, watching, saw a hint of effort, a nervous rest- 
lessness, an echo of that fear that her guest’s startled cry, 
“This is my husband’s photograph!” had brought into her 
eyes. Yes, it had been a look of fear. 

Mr. Ferrol sat by Olive’s side, talki to her. She 
answered mechanically, but she was hardly conscious of 
what he was saying. She could only think of this dis- 
covery she had made. She could not be mistaken; in 
spite of Mrs. Ferrol’s disclaimer, it was her husband's 
photograph. She even recognised in it a scarf-pin she had 
often seen Ailwyn wear. 

And Mrs, “George Ai »” whom from the inscription 
on the back of the photograph her husband had married 
two years previously—a woman of that name had within 
the past few weeks been murdered. 

Could it be the same woman? And, if so, when had 
she died? 

Olive had not read the details of the crime, of which 
she had been feminded by the arrival of Mr. Armand 
Duchesne at the hotel some days ago, and his connection 
with the case through the circumstance of a ring; 
Geband-ihar bast dleoppearsaren ioarrtcy tay of tie cxim 

us Ww isa on the very day of the crime 
and had not been tearad, my 

“Mr, Ferrol,” she said suddenly, in a clear voice that 
could be heard across the room, “you will have heard 
that a celebrity is etaying at our hotel?” 

“Who is that, Mrs. Trent?” 

“One of the survivors of the Saracen—Mr. Duchesne, 
whose dead wife's wedding-ring was so strangely thrown 
out of the window of the Mrs. George Ailwyn who was 
murdered.” 

Olive was not looking in the direction of Mrs. Ferrol or 
her husband as she spoke the deliberate words that were 
to test her suspicions. But in the tilted mirror behind her 
host, on which her eyes were bent, she could see every 
movement of the man and the woman sitting on the other 
side ae the room. 

there was a sudden crash. The em coffee cup that 
Ailwyn had been holding ay on the carpet aliiverss r Mrs. 
Ferrol had bar abruptly in the midst of a low ipple 
of laughter. artificial smile had been struck from her 
face; she was white to the very lips. 

_ Startled by the crash, Mr. Ferrol had turned; then he 
jumped to his feet and ipa bi to his wife’s side. 

“oe, you ere ill!” he cried in = Mam 

Olive was no less startled. Mrs. Ferrol looked as if she 
were on the point of fainting. 

startled Tire Ferro] by my unpardon- 
“J dont know how I 
could have been ao stupidly careless.” 

Mra. Ferrol recovered herself with an effort, and met 
her husband’s anxious look with a forced smile. 

No, I'm quite well. It’s nothing, Robert. I ought not 
to be such a creature of nerves, to let a little thing like that 
startle me. And you looked quite alarmed, Robert! We 
ought to be starting for the theatre soon,” she added, 
glancing at the little Dresden clock. 

“ But if you are not well enough——” began her husband. 

Nonsense, Robert; there is nothing the matter with 
me, nothing at all,” and his wife forced a laugh. Colour 
was coming back to her cheeks. “Of course I am going 
to the theatre. The carriage will be at the door in five 
minutes, and I hate to arrive when the play has begun. 
Mrs. Trent, shall we go and get our wraps!” 

The ladies went out. In the bedroom Mrs. Ferro] faced 
Clive suddenly, 

“Mrs. Trent, once again I want you to give me back that 
photograph, to let me burn it. I insist. I don’t want you 
to—to get any foolish fancies into your head about it, 
especially since I see now there is something of—of a like- 
ness to Mr. Trent. But,’ df course, you are now con- 
vinced "—with a little nervous lau th, whilst her eyes, 
which were not smiling, never left Olive’s face—" you are 
convinced now what an absurd mistake you fell into?” 


Can you write stories ? 


If you have never tried, t 


. No Past is Dead. 


By SIDNEY WARWICK, 


Author of ‘Shadows of London," “The Knave of Diamonds," “In Name Only," etc., ete. 


Olive, too, fenced with a light laugh. 

“You gg goo allow me to retain it for the present,” 
she said, as if carelessly. “It certainly is yey like my 
husband ; the resemblance startled me at Rest, in fact. One 
often reads of doubles, but I never thought they existed. 
I promise not to mention your name in connection with it. 
I am sure you cannot object to lend the photograph to 
me,” with a firmness under the seemingly indifferent words 
that meant to take no denial. 

It was a musical comedy that the theatre party went to 
see. Olive’s eyes, bent on the lighted stage, scarcely saw 
the glittering spectacle; the spoken words hardly conveyed 
any meaning to her. That photograph and all that it 
meant absor her thoughts. 

“Mr. and Mrs, George Ailwyn on their wedding day” 
was written on it. 

And now Mrs. “George Ailwyn” was dead—murdered— 
and the police were looking for the missing husband, who 
was Olive’s husband now. 

No shadow of doubt existed in her mind now of the 


identity of the woman. Ailwyn’s guilty start had ga 
ive 


him at her as-if-casual reference to the crime. But 
dropped no hint of what she had discovered, as she and 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Dennis Gartn and Olive Kernham quarrel] about Ernest 


Roden, and the secret engagement between the two ter- 
minates. As Olive proceeds homewards she witnesses a 
struggle between two men on the cliffs and sees Ernest 
Roden topple over to his doom. The other combatant 


dashes past her; it is not Dennis, as she feared, but Ailwyn 


Trent, a neighbouring landowner’s son. 
ret hoden, aring her brother’s death scream, 
appesrs on the scene. Olive implores her not to go further. 
proceeds, however, and with a coastguar 
her brother’s body. Then she fainte. 


Olive follows Ailwyn Trent to his residence. When Sir 
ears of his son’s crime his whole thoughts are 
If her son 
To avoid this, 
t with all her heart, hastily 
marries Ailwyn, and so cannot give evidence against him. 
taken after the reflection that Dennis 


When the dead man’s 
roclaims Dennis Garth 
had mistaken Ailwyn 


Lionel h 
centred on Lady Trent, who is seriously ill. 
is arrested the shock will possibly kill her. 
Olive, who loves Lady Tren’ 


This step is onl: 
Garth's love for her has vanished. 
But Fate works in curious ways. 
sister regains consciousness, she 
the mureerer: In the dim light s 
for him. Some time later Dennis is arrested. 
bigamy. Two years previous] 
girl, and just before 
wife a visit in order to obtain the photograph of 


as his wife is known, is murdered. 
Ailwyn recognises that the case 
and so that suspicion may not be 


perty over the edge. 

case belonging to Dennis. 

cident. Mr. 

leaves the cliffs and renews a peeries acquaintance. 
i 


suggestions seem uncommonly like blackmail. 
actor makes his terms. Ailwyn will have to finance 


him in a theatrical venture. Burgoyne also relates how 
just preceding the murder of “Mrs. Ailwyn” a hand had 


opened the dead woman’s window and flung out a ring. 


Duchesne.” 


Olive goes up to London and visits her old friend, Celia 


In 
Mrs. Ferrol’s boudoir she discovers a photograph of her hus- 
band and another woman. She turne it over. On the back is 
written: “Mr. and Mrs. George Ailwyn, taken on their 


Ferrol, who wishes to get on the stage. 
Olive makes the acquaintance of Celia’s step-mother. 


ba a ag a 
Just at t 
tells them that Ailwyn Trent is there. 
YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


Ailwyn drove back to their hotel after the play. She was 
more cold, more silent, even than usual. Only of her dis- 
covery not a word. 

At the hotel the next day Olive caused copies of a news- 
paper for the last fortnight to be procu for her. She 
studied them in her own room with a feverish eagerness. 

The arrival in England of Duchesne, and his identifica- 
tion of the ring taken by Burgoyne to Scotland Yard, had 
caused a recrudescence of interest in the crime, and Olive 
found a resumé of the facts in the papers before her, as 
well as a portrait of the dead woman. As she had 
expected, it was the woman of the photograph that had 
come from Mrs Ferrol’s bureau. 

From the newspapers she learnt that no portrait of the 
missing husband had been found, though the charwoman 
employed by Mrs. “George Ailwyn” stated that a photo- 
graph of husband and wife taken together at the time of 
their wedding had disappeared from the flat. 

The charwoman had seen him, when he called in the 
afternoon of the fatal day, searching onnerly for something. 
Had it been for this portrait of himself? Only the photo- 
graph had not been in ite usual place at the time; she, 
the charwoman, happened to have taken it into the kitchen, 
since the frame wanted cleaning. 

After the discovery of the crime that night she had 
noticed that the frame was empty. Possibly the husband 
of the dead woman had taken the photograph away, if he 
had paid that second visit of which he was suspected. 


now. 


discovers 


When Ailwyn married Olive he was on the verge of 
he had married a chorus 
is wedding with Olive he pays his 

im that 
she possesses. She is out when he calls, and he does not 
discover what he sceks. That night Mrs. George Ailwyn, 


ainst Dennis is weak, 
iverted to himself he 
steals to the cliffs, intending to drop some of Dennis's pro- 


Sir Lionel surprises his son, and upbraids him. All the 
same, Ailwyn manages to knock over the cliff a cigarette- 
But someone witnesses the in- 
erbert Burgoyne, actor and friend of the 
late Mrs. George Ailwyn, stops Olive’s husband ue 

is 


Part of the inscription on the ring read, “and Armand 


at moment Mr. Ferrol taps at the door, and 
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BEGIN READING 


TO-DAY. 


Olive wondered, that the vanished photo- 


Could it be, 


graph that the newspapers spoke of was that now in her 
possession? Yet, if so, how had it come to be in a secret 


drawer in Mrs Ferrol’s bureau? F 

What Olive searched for first with feverish haste in the 
newspaper account was the date of the murder. 

The date on which the crime had taken place had been 
the day on which fleze went to London to procure the 
licence for their hurried wedding. . 

On that day this woman, his wife, had been alive. 
Ailwyn had gone to the flat where she lived. On that day 
the woman had been murdered. 

Olive lifted her eyes from the printed sheet and stared 
blankly before her, as though staring into dim distances 
of horror. 

“On the day that Ailwyn went to get the license,” she 
whi voicelessly to herself, “he contemplated either 
murdering this woman who was in the background of his 
life—or else going through a marriage ceremony with me 
that would be no marriage! Which!” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 


The Arrested Words. 


AAD 


Ir was the Assize week at Brayley. His Majesty's judges 
had entered the town with the usual pomp and circumstance 
of such occasions. , 

Several minor cases were disposed of on the opening 
day. Mr. Justice Vail had announced that he should set 
apart the second day for the Roden murder case, the grand 
jury having found a true bill against Dennis Garth. The 
court was crowded. Local interest in the case was intense. 

Sitting on one side of the judge was the high sheriff, 
his thin, aristocratic face haggard and careworn, marked 
by a suppressed agitation that did not pass unnoticed. 
But it caused little surprise; it was known that Sir Lionel 
Trent’s wife had been dangerously ill for many weeks, 
and her state the cause of grave anxiety. . 

Ailwyn Trent occupied a seat on the bench near his 
father. His face was white, and all through the opening 
proceedings he sat with his eyes downcast. 

The prisoner, having pleaded “ Not guilty,” the counsel 
for the prosecution rose to make his speech. The old 

round was gone over again—the known bad relations exist- 
ing between prisoner and the dead man, the violent threats 
used by the former on the morning of the crime, of which 
evidence would be forthcoming. Witnesses would be 
called to show that prieoner had been seen leaving the cliff- 
heights in an agitated state shortly after the time fixed 
by the coastguard’s evidence as when the tragedy 
took place; the dead man’s sister, attracted to the fatal 
spot by a cry she believed to have her brother's, had, | 
as ehe ran up, seen a man flying from the actual scene of 
the crime—a man whom she identified as the prisoner. — 

He (counsel) would point out to the jury that the evi- 
dence, if purely circumstantial, was strong; the guilt in 
almost every murder case had to be fixed by circumstantial 
evidence. 

In one of the corridors, just by a door guarded by a 
constable that led into the court, a woman was waiting in a 
fever of suspense. When the door was closed only a con- 
fused murmur with an occasional word here and there could 
be heard; when it was opened the clear, precise tones of 
the counsel reached distinctly the little group in the 
corridors. ; 

Two barristers, one coming out and one going in, met 
and talked for a moment. : The woman listened feverishly. 

“Roden murder case on?” 

“Yes; strong bit of evidence foreshadowed. It may 
hang the prisoner.” Sealing 

They passed their different ways, leaving the listening 
woman still whiter. 

It was Olive. An agony of suspense had driven her to 
the court, the feeling that she must hear how the case pro- 
ceeded. But at the doors her courage had failed. She 
eld not sit and watch the man she loved tried for his 

ife. 

The counsel for the Crown ended his speech; a hum of 
voices rose, almost instantly quelled by the usher’s voice 
enjoining silence. A witness’s name was called. Several 
spectators came out into the corridor talking. 

“A strong speech. It impressed the jury. If the judge’s 
face is any guide, he’s dea ane prisoner.” 

In court the witnesses were being examined. 

“Not a doubt prisoner's guilty,” Olive heard a red- 
faced attorney say, who had just bustled out on his way 
to the Civil Court, pausing to chat with a confrére. 
“Evidence of bad blood—dead man had gone out of his 
way to make mischief between prisoner and his father; 
evidence that he was on the spot that night. The dead 
man’s sister almost swooned as gave evidence, but no 
cross-examination could shake her. Saw r bolting 
from scene of crime immediately after hearing brother's 
last cry—and not another soul in sight. Swore positively 
it was the man. Defence’s case, of course, was that she 
mistook the identity of the man she saw in the dusk; but 
she stuck to her asertion. Coastguard saw struggle through 
his glasses, and the assailant wore light clothes. It was 
shown by other witnesses, who subsequently saw prisoner 
making his way from the cliffs, that he was wearing light 
clothes. The case is as as over.” 

Olive set her teeth. The torture of waiting! And the 
case going badly against the man in the dock 

Witness after witness. 

The detective from Scotland Yard stated that he had 
made investigations about the scene of the crime. Had 
found lying st the foot of the cliffs among the rocks @ 
silver cigarette-case bearing the prisoner’s initials, 

“Did it occur to you that this cigarette-case might have 
fallen over in the course of a struggle.” 

“Tt did,” said the detective. 

Sir Lionel Trent had started. He turned and bent a 


One penny a word offered in Storyette Competition 


ry 
in PEARSON’S MAGAZINE-—eee the July number. 


Under his father’s 
he had gene white; his hand shook. Whilst 
Sir Lionel bent to- 


“ Ailwyn, do you 
have cause to meow 
fallen over in that struggle!” 

Ailwyn tried to , but no words. would come. He 
shook hig head, still without meeting his father’s eyes. 

8 ions and a sudden overwhelming horror were on 

tr Lionel. A crowd of th 1 
thinking of that meditated in 
him from his son—of that night when he had found Ailwyn 
on the cliff, of the blackthorn stick belonging ; 
Garth that his con would have thrown over to fabricate 
a caged evidence against its owner. 

at surely Ailwyn, whose intention -in respect to the 

stick he forestalled, could not have done this! Ailwyn 
had professed contrition for a sudden mad impulse. It 
bing be too horrible to believe Ailwyn could have 


8. 

‘As these thoughts flashed through his mind, there was an 
interruption. 

“It’s a lie!” : 

Interrupting passionate 
cry rang through the court. It broke from the prisoner, 


done 


months. The catch was broken; I left the thing lying in 
the drawer. If it was found at the foot of the cliffs some 


enemy put it there.’ . 

“ Pri , you will do yourself no good by such inter- 
ruptions,” said the judge. “Your co will have an 
epportyaity of dealing with the evidence. You must be 
eilent.” 


To Sir Lionel Trent Dennis Garth’s passionate cry 
seemed fike a sudden confirming of the terrible suspicions 
that he had been trying to fight down in his mind. 

His eyes were bent on his son's ashen face; in_every 
page me of it he seemed to read con! ty, 

ilty, guilty! . 
< ‘This was. your work!” he whispered ina passion of 
indignant scorn. “ This trial must be stopped at any cost. 
If you refuse to speak the truth now, I speak! You muy 


¢ i 
Ailwyn Trent made no movement to rise. He sat with a 


face. “You must be mad,” he whispered back. “I 
shall deny it, if you are so mad as to epeak—I shall deny 
everything!” 


But even as he spoke he could not believe that his 
father would keep his threat. 

In Sir Lionel’s face were mingled horror and scorn. 
This his son? How could that be, when all the traditions 
of his race were of brave, honourable men! And this man 
was a coward, and worse. : 

He rose to his feet. The truth must be told—the trial 
must not go on. Too long he had disregarded his duty, 

with his sense of honour, in in 
‘Ailwyn’s silence. No consideration ‘sen naa that 
silence; and now, after this evidence, since 
to speak, he would speak. A shuddering horror had 
ane Ailwyn. Heavens! His 
threat! 

“ My lord!” the old, proud, broken man cried, in tones of 
intense emotion that sent a strange thrill through the court ; 
and the judge peered round the red curtain wings in sur- 
prise at this unusual interruption. 

“ My lord, I must speak. My son——” 

Foran instant his voice faltered and broke. After all 
he had loved his son. 

Someone was standing by his elbow, a court attendant, 
. come through the baize door at the back of the 

nch. 

He had a telegram in his hand. Ina dazed way the high 
eheriff took it and it mechanically, even as he tried 
to frame the words would exculpate is Garth. 

“My lord, my son——” 

Then the words of the tegen. bet ey 
eyes in a sudden blinding shock ; and the startled 
eyes of the crowded court the high sheriff seemed suddenly 
to collapse—the words he would have said unspoken. 

With a little gasping cry he fell forward.. Ailwyn had 
leapt to his feet and sprang forward to his father, lying 
in a huddled heap half over the desk in front of his seat. 

The open’ telegram had fluttered down on to the gesk. 
Ailwyn’s eyes caught the words : 

“You must be prepared for bad news about Lady Trent.” 

And Ailwyn knew then that his mother was 7 

Sir Lionel Trent was carried out of court to one of the 


retiring-rooms, and doctors were: immediately in 
attendance. A stroke had paralysed him down the left 
side. 


He lay in a comatose state all the while he was being driven 
home to the house where his wife lay dead; not until the 
evening, after an unconsciousness of several hours, did he 
show 8) of a rally. 

The hours d: on as if endlessly—that day whose 
misery Olive would never forget. It seemed like some 
awake. T i suspense of waiting for the issue of 
the trial—which 1 


en Pr been quickly followed by Lady Trent's death, 


this terrible thing that was clearly the beginning of the 
end for Sir Lionel. 

Aphasie had followed the stroke; the stricken man’s 
pitiful efforts to after regaining consciousness, re- 
sulted only in sounds. 

“ Doctor, can he Sir Lionel is anxious to make us 


understand something,” cried Olive, choking back the sobs 
o. ; exagne in her throat. 

baronet was propped up 3 ® pencil wae put 
into his hand, and paper on a writing-pad before fa 
Alleya would have come forward to support his father, 
but speechless man motioned his son away with the 
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one hand, the use of which he still retained. _ Before the 
look in the deep-set eyes Ailwyn shrank back. 

Ins shaking hand Sir Lionel traced with intense 
difficulty the words : 

“Tell me verdict as soon as known.” . " 

“He means the verdict of Dennis Garth's trial,” Olive 


cried to the doctor. 
The latter bent over the shrunken figure among the 
to be sent here directly 


for a te 
the verdict is given,” he said. 

Sir Lionel nodded slowly ; and the doctor left the room. 

Then Sir Lionel wrote again on &' slip, in the 
difficult, shaky hand—wrote, as if he feared his strength 
might fail and defeat the in his mind : 

My aon, Ailwyn Trent, killed Roden.” . 

Wrote and signed the statement with the trembling, 
nerveless fingers, in the eblpae be t of the wax candles. 
And Ailwyn, standing back in shadow of the hs 
at the head of the bed, read the written message of his 
guilt with @ sudden icy horror clutching at his throat. | 

He watched his father fold the paper with intense diffi- 
culty, and trace the judge’s name on t. outside. 

When a few moments later the doctor A the 
room, the old man, with a feeble , held it out to 
him. The doctor took the fol paper, and read the 
name to which it was addressed. 

“Is it your wish that I should have this handed to the 
judge ay ‘once?’ asked the doctor, little dreaming of the 
contents. 

And Ailwyn held his breath. A mad impulse p d 
him to spring forward and enatch that incrimins note 
from the doctor’s hand. Only it would be useless. 

_Then, to his intense relief, he faw his father slowly shake 


again : ‘ 

“Only give to judge if Garth found guilty.” ; 
“Ty madeestand, nm doctor sai making out with diffi- 
culty the handwriting. If he felt surprise, he showed 
none. “I am only to ive this to the judge in the event of 


“ And if Garth is ae pope went on the doctor. 

“Tt is to be destroyed at once unread !” broke out Ailwyn 
hoarsely, unable to restrain himself, in a voice that made 

“If Garth is uitted, am 


I to destroy this, Sir 
Lionel?” asked the r. 


The voiceless man slowly nodded his head. 

Ailwyn was in the grip of intense shuddering fear. 
What could save him, i nnis Garth was found guilty? 
His act. of treacherous infaniy manufacturing the fa 
evidence of the cigarette-case had recoiled on himself. 

No jury, of course, would convict on 6o slight a piece of 
evidence alone; only, taken with the other evidence, it 
might be the means of dispelling a last doubt, of driving 
conviction home to a wavering jury—a tangible thing on 
which their imaginations might fasten, out of eae 
to its weight or value. Ailwyn realised this as sat 
waiting desperately for the news. 

His personal fear seemed to swallow up every other 
feeling and emotion—his sorrow for his mother, for his 
father whose end was near. 

Olive sat by the bedside holding Sir Lionel’s hands. 
Again and again the old man’s eyes strayed pathetically 
to her face. 

The torture of those hours of waiting! It was written in 
Olive’s drawn, white face; in Ailwyn's haggard, haunted 
eyes. 

Then at last a footman came to the door. The message 
had come. In a frenzy i forward, 
snatched up the telegram that the on the 
silver tray, tore it open. Olive had risen to her feet; she 
stood, white, with parted lips, watching his face—saw the 
tremendous rush of relief that the news brought there. 

ee Acquitted!” he cried. “Dennis Garth is 

tted !” 
he news was like a re ors te et 

Overcome, Olive buried face in her hands and sobbed 
unrestrainedly in the revulsion after the long suspense. 
Dennis was a free man again! 

The telegram was shown to Sir Lionel Trent. Then he 
made a movement to the doctor. 


the doctor look at him in surprise. 


Sir Lionel nodded, his eyes on Ailwyn. 

The doctor put the fol on the lowing coals, 
and the message that would have told of Kiwyn'e guilt 
werd with | ihe lant Sitar of strength seemed 

with it icker to desert 
the old man. He fell baek on the pillows with closed eyes. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 


The Woman Decides, 


Four days later there was a double funeral. A second 
stroke 7 age eager cigs and = ie early morning 
ours © y following uittal of Dennis Gari. 
Sir Lione! Trent had wig. : . 

“Olive, there is something I want to say to you.” 

It was the morning of the day when the funeral was 
to take place. Breakfast, eaten almost in silence by hus. 
band and wife, was over. As Olive was rising to go 
aes stopped her. , 

“a es. ” 


She paused, looking at him inquiringly. 

There were few traces of grief in Sir Ailwyn’s face. His 
relief following on that day of had absorbed the 
emotions of which he was capable, and his bitterness 
against his late father, who would have denounced him had 
the upshot of the trial been otherwise, was still too active 
for any sorrow. 

In darkened room near, the husband and wife, whom 
death had not divided, lay side by side in the last enduring 
cilence. The faint sensuous ur of white, wax-like, 
exotic flowers, heaped up like drifted snow over the dead 
breasts, stole in the room. 

“TI want to say this, Olive,” and Ailwyn’s tones were 
elightly peremptory. “ You are Lady Trent now, my wife 
—and henceforth you must act as a wife should. Things 
can’t go on aa they have done. Servants have eyes; they 
will talk. You and I must tarn our backs on what has 
been, on our estrangement. You see now how unneces- 
sary, how mad, a confession on my part would have been, 
Garth is free, and the Roden case will drop out of 


Olive did not answer. 

“You hear,” he said. “I have yielded to your—your 
whims so far. From to-day we must start anew.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly; “from to-day we must stgrt 
anew.” 

Only her words bore a very different meaning from that 
his is impli : 


alge of the truth. Only that discovery had influenced all 


, On the: day shih ihe edd pone wp te torn to provers 
license for their hurried wedding, when he knew his wife 
was living, he must have contemplated a marriage that 
would be no marriage—or murder. And, knowing that, 
knowing, too, how he had been willing to let Dennis suffer, 
how could she continue to live under the same roof? 

: m tre from to-day we start anew,” she whispered to 

erself. 

Olive was not one of the mourners at the grave-side that 
bleak, winter afternoon. She had gone home after the 
solemn, affecting service in the little church that preceded 
the funeral. 

A long line of carriages was drawn up outside the 
churchyard gates; mourners had come from far and near, 
and not one of them but had in his thoughts the memory 
of some gracious act or kindliness on the of the dead. 
In Ailwyn Trent’s mind throughout the service was ons 
outstanding memory, crowding out all other memories— 
that of a man, stricken down, yet finding strength to trace 
with nerveless hand a of one line to a criminal 
judge : “ My son, Ailwyn Trent, killed Roden.” He stood 
there dry-eyed. 

The service came to anend. Sir Ailwyn drove home. 

The late baronet’s solicitor would come to read the will; 
but there would be no one else. He was glad of that. 
The: few relatives Ailwyn Trent had were in India. On 
his way back to the Manor House he revolved hie plans. 
He and Olive must go abroad, get away for a time from all 
these associations, find ie among new scenes. 

He did not find Olive as he had e in the drawing- 
room. btless was in her own room. Ailwyn went 
upstairs and knocked at her door. 

ue was a ee. 7 

ie opened door. room was empty. Almost t 
first thing that mét his eyes was hie ol written in 
on’ handwriting on an envelope that lay on the dressing: 

e. 

A curious chill seemed to run him as he snatched 
up the missive and tore it open. This was the note it 
contained : 


“I have gone away, never to return, and it will be use- 
less for you to think of Leigh I Nothing you could 


first, our 


under this roof the 
wife. Ailwyn, { cant do it—I can't—and I shall never 


come a 
Ailwyn stared , incredulously, at the hurriedly. 
written words. For a moment they seemed to stun him. 
His wife had left him. ; 
Olive had run away! 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
ee 


Mans. Srrutron: “I woderstand that in some 
hotels one often sees palms about the dining-rooms. 
What kind of is the most prominent?” 

i : “The waiter’s.” 


If you want to buy the best magazine of the month, don’t miss the July PEARSON’S MAGAZINE—many splendid 


short stories, a new serial by Robert Hichens, topical 


jee, and coloured pictures. 
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ABOUT RAILWAYS. 


SEKON, the Editor of the ‘‘ Railwa 
By G, A. eaeatan y 


YOUNG DAYS AND FRESH AIR. 


Striking Tribute from Mr, A, J. Balfour. 


WHY YOUR LETTERS COME BACK. 


Little Known Facts About the G.P,.0. 


Tae Postwaster-Gentrat has recently given notice 


that postcards ornamented with tinsel, mica, " 
powdered glass, or similar substances must not be 
sent in future unless encased in envelopes. It has 
been found that the tinsel or other powdered material 
becomes detached in transit and creates dust which 


The Poet Laureate’s Hopes, 


——— 


PAILWAY CATS HAVE WAGES. ; 

*" Ours railways store a large amount of grain, and have 
‘tg adopt precautions ogainst the ‘lepredations of the 
rats that infest the granaries at the stations. For this 


Tus Fresh Air Fund this year is gaining a remark- 
able number of distinguished adherents. Mr. Arthur 


rpose cate are ept by the railways to kill the 
Pedeata. One might think that a rat diet would bo 
sufficient for pussy, but, like human beings, tho cats 
enjoy a change of food, and, consequently, where they 
are kept they are entered on the wages sheet of the 
station. The usual amount of “wages” paid by a 
railway company to a cat is 7d. per week, and she 
takes it out in cats’-meat. 

CAPITAL OR REVENUE f Bafa 2 

A fine question in railway finance is the deciding if 
various items are to be cha to capital or revenue. 
When the sums affected are large a good deal of dis- 
crimination must be brought into play, but small items, 
on principle, should really be chatgel against revenue. 
In the recently-issued accounts of the Great North 
of Scotland Railway there is a charge against capital 
of 18s. 3d. for an addition of a small item to a meat 
van. The discrimination of what is and what is not 
a capital charge has evidently been reduced to an 
extremely fine art in Aberdeen. 

WHY BRITISH FARMERS GRUMBLE. 

Fresh-killed meat when sent by train has to be hung 
up in the meat vans, whilst foreign frozen meat can 
be packed quite closely ; consequently, a greater weight 
of foreign meat can be carried per van than home- 
killed. Three tons of frozen can be packed in a van 
that will only hold two tons six hundredweight of fresh 
meat. A lower rate is charged if three tons are loaded 
in a van, and British farmers allege that that is giving 
the foreigner an undue preference. 

A SMALL SERVICE. 

Railways have to run a Parliamentary train, carry- 
ing passengers at ld, per mile from all stations in each 
direetion once daily. This service is all that the rail- 
ways can be compelled to provide, but even when a line 
is unremunerative they usually provide facilities in 
excess of their legal obligations. The Midland Rail- 
way, however, has a branch—from Hampton to Whit- 
acre Junction—over which but one train each way is 
run daily, the day’s business at Coleshill, the inter- 
mediate station on the branch, being finished at the 
early hour of 9.40 a.m. 

HOW FARES ARE ARRANGED. 

When two or more railways serve the same places, 
the third-class fare is that of a pany a mile by the 
shortest route. It may seem strange, but the shortest 
route does not always govern the second and first-class 
fares. Each railway has its own schedule of fares 
provided by its own Act of Parliament, and these 
schedules differ from one another a good deal. For 
instance, although the Midland is the longest route 
between London and Birmingham, it is that company’s 
first-class fare that is charged by all three of the lines, 
it being the cheapest, because the Midland can only 
charge 1}d. a mile to first-class passongers, whilst 
the Great Western can charge 2d., and the North- 
Western 24d. The duty of 5 per cent. paid to the 
Government is, of course, added to the first and second- 
class fares before the ectual sum to be paid by the 
passenger is arrived at. It will therefore bo secn that 
the making of fares is not quite so simple a matter 
as it appears to be, especially when special gums are 
authorised by Parliament to be charged in exceptional 
cases, such as three times the ordinary mileage rate 
for the Severn. Tunnel, the Forth Bridge, and so on. 
AT THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

For the past ten or twelve years railways have been 
required to state on the tickets the fares, the penalty 
for omitting ta do so being 40s. for each default. The 
Isle of Wight railways must have had very large stocks 
of tickets—or more likely passengers between some 
pairs of stations in the island are few and far between 
—for even now when issuing some tickets the book- 
ing-clerk has to write the fares on them to comply 
with the Act. Formerly, railways had to exhibit at 
each station a list of the fares from that station, 
the fine for omission in this case also being 40s. 
WRONG TIMES ON THE TIME-TABLE. 

_ Travellers often complain that, judging by the public 
time-tables, sufficient time is not allowed at junction 
stations, such as Chester, Shrewsbury, &c., where the 
trains of two railways meet, to enable the change to 

made from the first train to the second, if the 
first train be a few minutes late. The railways thus 
arrange the times Rerposely, so that they cannot bo 
held responsible if the connections are missed ; but, to 
Bive travellers an opportunity of catching the trains, 
the real times, that is, those in the working time- 
tables of the second trains, are often later than those 
shown in the public time-tables, thus enabling passen- 
ers to catch their train at the junction. Mean- 
While, the traveller congratulates himself that the out- 
Going train was late in starting, and so enabled him to 
make the connection, when, as a fact, it left at its 
Tight time. The system works to the benefit both of 
the passenger and the railways. 


J. Balfour, for instance, writes : 
“T heartily pathise with your Fresh Air Fund scheme, 
note the rapid growth of the movement 


in wi pleasure can be conferred upon the children of our 


These few encouraging words constitute a remark- 
ably glowing tribute to the Fund. Lord Loreburn, 
the Lord neellor of England, a member of the 
other great political party in the State, writes: 

“I very gladly eend you £5 for the Fresh Air Fund, and 
most bectlly wish your efforts may bo successful this ycar. 
Few things are so deserving of support.” 

And Mr. Austen Chamberlain writes: “You have 
my best wishes for thea success of your appeal.” And 
other well-known politicians have been aan im- 
pressed with the genuine pealhegiing am itions of 
the labours of the Air Fund. Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Sydney Buxton, for example, lays great 
stress upon this factor in the following communica- 
tion : 

“Tt is very difficult to say anything new of the Fresh Air 
Fund, and I can do little more than congratulate those who 
are ‘taking such an interest in the matier, and who have 
svene the scheme - eseiagr drag is pases ot jong 

portunity of givi ildren an Ppi- 
Eat a cunsidorabo bart in their lives.” . 


Nor are politicians alone in praise of the Fresh 
Air Fund this week. The following letter is from 


Mr. George Alexander, the well-known actor: 
“Hearty congratulations on the splendid success of your 
Fresh Ain Fund It is difficult to imagine any charity more 
deserving of from all classes of the em is % ite 
appeal is catholic in the widest sense of the word. High and 
low, rich and poor, no matter what creed they may or my 
not have, no matter what calling they follow, must surely all 
8 ise with the huriane and noble object of the Fund. 
at joy and happiness it is bringing into the lives of 
erence gel renga yoo orga ag greedy peter 
other great cities, this, too, with no expences of manage- 
ment. Again, I say, no one can withold sympathy from such 


Mr. Alfred Aystin, the Povt Laureate, also bears 
spontaneous testimony to the good work done by the 
Fresh Air Fund. He writes as follows: 

“It ia with much pleasure = agri bs) a Pa 
I ress en on ‘Fres ir ‘ i 
Shien, which aici to Tie poceust children of the slums 
of London a day at the refeeshing seaside or in the vernal 
woodlands. Such an experience, however brief, eo striking 
and stimulating a contrast to their daily life, must be as bene- 
ficial to their minds as to their bodies, besides bringing home 
to them a sense of the interest felt in them by the more 
fortunate members of the nation. I trust your appeal for 
the necessary financial support will be as fruitful as it 
deserves to be.” 

An interesting social question is also raised by 
Mr. H. Rider Haggard, in the following communica- 
tion on the subject of the Fresh Air Fund. The 
author of “Rural England” points out: 

“In this of a thousand charities, every one of which 
urges its cl unceasingly upon the unfortunate person 
who is supposed to earn a living for himself, I confess there 
are few that appeal to me more than your Fresh Air Fund. 

“If can do no more, at least you show these children 
that re is something else in the world besides bakin 
bricks and mortar, foul language, and recking courte 
shops for the eale of spirits. . : 

“But I wish you could do more. A holiday in the country, 
by contrast, can only blacken life in the slums. I wish you 
could show us how to keep these denizens of dark places 
on the land, and there rear up their children in health and 

lenty. 

. ~ Perhaps you will answer that this is impossible upon 
any large scale unless the agriculture of England can be 
made more remunerative than it is at present. If you do, 
I am inclined to agree with you—with eo, At any 
rate, you are doing your best to bring @ little brightness 
into the lives of those that need it sorely, and with ali my 
heart I wish success to your good work.” 

In a letter just to hand, Sir Thomas Barlow, the 
physician to the King’s Household, writes: 

“Forgive a word of caution, but I wouldn’t take your 
young people out in = numbers. Break them up into 
moderate companics get enough caretakers. old 
days I used to see so many children after the ‘day in the 
country’ with rheumatic ankles. The little things had 
been over-walked and fagged, and chilled when fagged in 
coming back. My impression is that the day's excursions 
are atten too lengthened, and I am confident that there 
ure often not enough gocd Samaritans to accompany.” 

Many charitable workers will feel grateful to Si: 
Thomas Barlow for his manly and outspoken word: 
on this subject, but the friends of the Fresh Ai: 
Fund _ need entertain no fear that his caution is rc 
quired by their organisation. 


ee 


Lapy: “A gentleman called, you say? Did 1: 
leave any name?” 

Parlourmaid: “Oh, yes'm. He said it was Im- 
material.” 


is injurious to the staff. In future any such cards 
posted openly will be destroyed. 

In addition to this regulation there are many other 
letters which are delivered at the pleasure of the 
Post Office. For example, take the case of a bank- 
rupt. His letters may be impounded and handed 
to the Official Receiver. This regulation is in force 
for a period lasting three months. 

Suppose you are a “commercial” and desire your 
letters to addressed to the “Poste Restante’ of 
any particular town. These letters are specially 
loo! after by the officials. But if any Jetters are 
addressed to your “diggings,” then you are dependent 
on your landlady’s good services. 

If you let your house for the summer then the 
clerks will not re-direct your letters. But if the 
house is empty then they help you. 

“POSTE RESTANTE” RULES. 

Take again the “Poste Restante” in any of our 
towns. o letter addressed to initials will be 
delivered. Letters that comply with the regulations 
are kept at the Post Office for a month. 

If you are a sailor and letters are waiting at the 
port of call, then two months are allowed for you 
to claim them. Afterwards, if not claimed, they are 
dealt with at the Returned Letter Office. 

Have you received a circular bearing on the 
envelope “Please return in case of non-delivery”? 
If this is done then the firm that have sent out the 
circular have to pay postage once more! But they 
save in the long run, because they save postage on 
future occasions. 

There are many parcels that need not be delivered 
by the postman. Especially does this refer to 

ases, liquids, and powders. This class of goods 
is sonyed if insecurely packed. The danger to other 
parcels is too t. 

No one is allowed to send to India any liquid pre- 
paration. 

NO PHIALS BY PARCEL POST. 

Medical men have to exercise the greatest care in 
the packing of parcels containing phials for examina- 
tion. These must not be sent by parcel post, only 
by letter post. Special directions are given for the 
packing. e article, if relating to surgery, must be 
packed in a hermetically-sealed tube; this must be 
placed in a wood or leather case, and in addition 

acked round with cotton wool. Otherwise, it will 

destroyed. 

Here are some strange facts about the postal 
lations of other countries. Germany objects strongly 
to the importation of plants. She is so frightened 
that her vines will suffer. New Zealand is another 
country that refuses the vine cuttings. She, also, is 
afraid of the Phylloxera disease. 

Japan won’t have bees. Any queen bees may con- 
vey a new disease with disastrous results. 

n Belgium, France, and Spain, the letters are 
delivered by the railway officials. 

Parcels sent to other countries have to be declared 
by the sender to be free from articles liable to duty. 
For example, if you send a parcel to the ChanneS 
Islands, you must declare at the Post Office from 
which you send the parcel that there is nothing of 
a dutiable nature. Forms are provided for this pur- 


pose. 

Finally, you are liable to a fine if you allow a 
horse and trap to stand in front of a head post 
office. This is contrary to the regulations! 


CORRECTED. 

THE man was unconscious, breathing heavily, and 
his half-closed eyes had a glassy stare, 

“Yes,” said the physician, who had been hastily 
called in, “he must have blown out the gas.” 

The man on the couch opened his eyes, and looked 
with stern reproach at the doctor. 

“No,” he said feebly, “I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that I did not blow out the gas. I blew out 
the flame. The gas blew out me.” 


a 
BURIED TREASURE. 

A very lazy man was asked by his wife to dig the 
potatoes in the garden. He consented, and after 
digging for a few minutes went into the house re- 
marking that he had found a coin. 

He washed the dirt off, and it proved to be half-a- 
— He put it in his pocket, and went back to 
work. 

Presently he returned to the house, and said he 
had found another coin. This he also washed. It 
was & proseiling piece this time. He put it into 
his et. 

“TY have worked pretty hard,” said he to his wife. 
*T thinks I'll take a short pe 

When he awoke he found that his wife had dug all 
the rest of the potatoes. But she found no coins. Jt 
then dawned upon her that she had been “had.” 


The best magasine for stories ie the NOVEL; the July number contains twenty-five complete ones, Now on sale, fourpence. 
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eed 


Ir was the time of the return of the workers; the 
oat of Broad 


trains were Street Station heavily 


eat 

good-looking of her class. 

erston the train drew up with » jerk, shaking 
passengers, who had not even benefit o 


man into compartment, and as 

the tools ered See oS, ceria Tebay ana to-aichy” 

lu “Ri wn in! I can’t si -night,” 
og Mee img the vocal ite * 


doing part. 
The song ended, and his com a recocious, 
pushfal, a ite woman before a 7 la, oi oft his hat 
i ‘ore the , crying out: “ Pi e 
blind. Remember the blind.” Faces were hastily barled 
. i pages, wed Ce Glo ee oon 
y 


seats; but a few pence found their wa to the hat, and 
the girl called for a volunteer to take 


reached for the hat and ehook it before his nei urs, 
saying as he put in his copper: “ Things is bad, here 
yer are.” 

The girl ite gave him a gratef eciative® 
glance as sho also oi to hee saibe. oy ee 

Joe Mullins was in the same train the following evening, 
having been to the City to make a bid for some timber 


irl of the previous evening, came 

Breath All seata were ¢aken, 20 snp yg ee 
w yor erg any a protest. 

at , and, with a remark about the 


“TI believe yer going 


sn! liked ‘yer soon as I seed yor take blind Jim's hat,” 
replied. 

He her he was working at the wood: ’ shed 
bet Those reread ik d pn eene is 
2 an x is i 

WD par ome pam tea el mogintemy td 


She was a ina binding factory, stand- 
ing from 8.30 in the until 7.30 in the evening, 
th just the mid-day inte: for rest. 


“Wasn't I glad when yer gave me yer seat in the train! 
I should ba’ dropped if bad to ctand all the way.” 

Thus their courtship began, and p in the 
eae, rough-and-ready methods of this style of 


“ Think I awt to 


“If I could only get a little bit of oof together, so as ter 
start a little show; but there's only me ter 
look after the ole lame Greg.” 

She had no one pen hee, end then cee, being 
more free, would have been inclined to risk matrimony 
he hinted at it. But he kept himself well in hand with 
the reserve and caution which the mere man frequently 
exhibits, wishing to.see the future more assured before 
imperilling the happiness of another. 

iJ 


. e « e e 


Joe and Lil were shortly after wal down a side 
etreet off the Whi I] Hoad, when at far.end they 
heard = eset Se of men a of women—some 
alien roughs were having a mélée. policeman 
from a court, and boldly seized what appeared to be 
ringleader. Cries of “Rescue!” were raised, and the 
constable was in s very strenuous position. As Joe and 
Lil arrived he was down on the rough cobble stones with 
his prisoner ; sev: men were leaning over them fighting, 
and trying to release the captor’s hold. 

“TJ ain't learnt Jiu-jiteu for nixies,” said Joe. “Le’ go, 
sy I'm inter this "—and he elbowed his way through to 


n’s assistance. 
was loth to let him go, but quickly followed him up. 
2 Joe held his own, and kept the men off with a “twist” 
here and a “ fall” there; two or three were soon hors de 
combat. He was unable to get the policeman up, and 
shouts of “ Mark him!” “Give him one behind the lug!” 


increased. 

Then Lil got through beside her Joe. 

“Blow his bloomin’ whistle, Lil,” Joe whispered, “ while 
I keeps these feens off.” - : 

She knelt down by the officer, seized his whistle, and 
loudly blew it. 

A volley of imprecations rolled out from the men, and as 
ghe knelt a blackeuardly ruffian broke through and struck 
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her a tremendous blow with his iron-ahet boot. She reeled 
over 

Joe sprang to her, letting by the roughs he had been 
keeping at bay. But the shrill whistle had had its effect, 
haw g several oficerg burried on the scene. The prisoner 
was well secured. 


Joe again. 
Joe was at the hospital the following day (Sunday), but 
the girl was delirious. The sister kindly took his violeta 
and gave him a word of cheer—he was 60 jam—and 
invited him to come on the Monday, although it was not 
the regular visiting day. 

Next time he fo her better. The nurse laughingly 
told him her patient had been calling for Joe. 
know whom she meant! 

He looked at his girl with rapt 


night, and the a er 
rayed for the sick ‘ans in ‘ogspital. Yer can bet sed 
eels . soni interest in the looki Lil 
ook a in case, ing upon 
as a a heroine, and, with careful nursing, in a few 
aks oe was relegated to the out-patients’ department. 
e e e e e 


Later on there was s very interesting ceremony at the 
local police-station. Lil was now quite well, an 
work. Joe met her one evening, esying the superinte 


had asked him to call with her at the station at half-past 


eight. ~ 
e arrival they were ushered into the jum, and 
found a big crowd of constables, their wives, and some 
ple they knew by sight. ° 
“What's the ?” eaid Lil. 
Teer ee =. MT agsia, her jet-black hai 
irl was looki erse et-blac ir 
pulled at rather low over the ears to hide the ugly scar 
made by the rough’s boot. 


Commissioner quietly 
and Joe to step forward. Then 
them on their 


of money. There was great i 
cheque and the Commissioner fastened the bracelet on Lil's 


# 


3, the cheap fee church in the 
great “convivial” was held 


sang an squeaked, for “ Jim” was 
there with his little girl-woman companion. No need for 
her to out ly : “Remember the blind. Pity 


Jim,” saying 
so kindly took is ‘at as my ‘art went out ter yer.” 


“We'RE go 
girl in blue. 


. —_— sie : 

“I nave given Tommy s drum for his birthday 
present,” said Mrs. Brown to her husband. “What 
“I going to give him?” 

“A drum? her husband. 
T’ll give him a knife.” 

eee eee 
“How far is it from here to the next town?” asked 
a hors Pr &@ motor-car. _ ; 4 ai 
s four r hills, two dee and nine- 

teen dl than sop-wsichen” replied the up-to 
date rustic. 


“I see; then 


ee 
“Reatty—er,” stammered the gossip, who had been 
t red-handed, “I’m afraid you couhaesd ‘wha T 


gaid about you. Pérhaps—er—I was a bit too 
severe——” 


“Oh, no,” replied the other woman; “you weren't 


go severe a8 you 


I think of you!” See ee en eae eee 


shop was shut, the knot was tied 


g3. 
.dogs and terriers certainly smile, if, indeed, 


= I fear such a ithe gist —— a 
tation,” explained in . 
“Dieting?” queried the girl in blue. “Doctor's 
orders?” ~ 

“No; lawyer's.” 

“Lawyer's!” 


WEE END 
Jury 4 1907" 


STOLEN FROM THE MAGAZINES, 


How Soon Shall We Fly? 


Many le picture that our grandchildren wil] 
have learnt tee secret of flight and will travel in air- 
ships as frequently and as unconcernedly as we travel 
in trains. 

But in the light of the most recent discoveries, it 
almost seems possible that the conquest of tho air 
may come sooner—in our own time even. The flying 
ship of the Wright Brothers, two American inventors, 
ip utrendy an accomplished fact, and in an article in 
the July number of Pzarson’s Macazine there is a 
full account of the marvellous successes the inventors 


almost unnoticed. In six “— they covered a dis- 
tance of Rages aye miles, flying and landing with 
almost the poise and self-command of an albatross. 
At any time now we may expect to hear of further 
developments in the long-drawn-out conquest of the 
air. 

— ee f= 


An Ox Farriery. 


In some parts of the Pacific North-West, ox-teams 
the oxen are shod to 
wet roads. The bulls 


are very troublesome to shoe, and have to be led into 
as framework of timber, underneath a beam, 
@ canvas sling. 


This ae ull, and by means 
of a winch the animal is raised a little off the ground. 
Each foot, is tied to the 


The Disappearance of Dexter. 


A cexaT crowd was trooping away from Lord's 
cricket ground on the evening of the second day of 
the first Test Match between England and South 
Africa. It was a partly satisfied, partly dissatisfied 
crowd, satisfied because it had witnessed some very 
fine cricket, dissatisfied inasmuch that England bad 
Era dismally, and were all out for the small score 


The South cans, on the other hand, bad done 
remarkably well; in their first innings om had 
made the useful total of 360, and in the second (just 
over) they had pat up 206. — ; 

Thus, land. were left with 417 to make if they 
were to win, and it appeared a practically hopeless 


task. 
To make matters worse, Dexter, England's best 
man, disappears just when he is most eeded. The 
full ‘story of this, one of the most excitin cricket 
matches on record, will be found in the July Novss 
MaGazing. 

ee fe 


Have You Ever Seen a Cat Laush ? 


THERE are two closely-related animals which are 
capable of actual if noiseless laughter, and these are 
the dogs and kittens of our dwellin; Small toy 


they do 

not laugh. 

I have had a Pomeranian for some years, and sho 
has always laughed when up 
of her face goes back in wrinkl 
quite distinct from the genuine snarl of bad temper), 
and her eyes sparkle with the i 
plainly says, as she comes sidling up to me: 
no good making a fuss; I know I've been at the dust 
heap again, and if there és a cat licking her hind. 

in the area three doors off, what does it matter? 

—Mr. F. G. Affalo, in the Rarim. 


et fe 
A Rubber-Necked Man. 


A cEeRTAIN man has the gift of being able to turn 
his head round so that his face appears where the 
back of the average person’s head would be. . 

This peculiarity must, naturally, be of great servi°e 
to him when inspecting ted: ceilings, the 
architectural beauties of tall buildings, and similar 
objects, sinca the elasticity of his neck would prevent 
the neckache usually attendant upon these forms of 


ap k 
t also, no doubt, enables him to give s nasty shoc 
to people who tread on his heels w he is waiting 
in @ queue at a railway booking-office or outside 5 
theatre. The be not a little astonished to 
seo their victim turn his head right round and lodge 
a complaint. _ 
He recently demonstrated the remarkable capacitic# 
of his neck at the W Theatre, Berlin, and he 
scored an immense success.—The July Royal, 


Evelyn Everett-Green, the popylar writer, contributes a story to the July NOVEL MAGAZINE. 
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nwerful Sériad - Story: y. 
The Fatal Ace. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


likely to throw the cablegrams into the first available | to know,” he reptled “and if you are perfectly frank 
place. with me now I , of course, ually so with you. 
Guy would have felt worse than a thief if he had given | I may be able to save you a lot of trouble and unpleasant- 
himself time to feel, but he didn’t. The cries of the news- ar price juries are horribly inquisitive.” 
o “So am I. 
fot that it mattered very much whether he found and | She said it quite naturally, carelessly even, yet there 
dispatched the cab! or not, he told himself as he shut was something in the inflection of her voice that struck 
_— drawer a the next; for Vansittart had unpleasant! on 
a him that Rushden’s 


Leone eee ee Guy’s ears. 
CHARACTERS THE STO. death wae only a matter of I shall be delighted to gratif: curiosity,” he said _ 
CHIEF maedingel = time. j after a moment's Senda, Shilst’ ¢ waiter foaghs and 


helr to the title and estates of Westingham, and 
Dick Ras®i'to be marzied to Moltie Brabant, Just as he comes 
into his tie we on a balloon voyage with Mollie aad his 


Still, the sooner the better. = now, if by any chance | served the fish. “I want you first to gratify mine, and 
es ee ee eed “That's easily told. I am nobody. I was the wife of 


‘ua Guy ein, bub he navrraurng fom hevorge: || «tog he handkerchief frem hie pocket wee | eee 
an ie “ row!” 

Guy Squirt also Tprng the bs trip be win er Wy Be brow. He heard the bedroom door pod agi) close, and as Involuntarily Guy repeated the name, and he carefully 
to the Atlantic, and the is . Mollie | he rose from the bureau and pushed the chair in its place pulled his coat sleeve over his shirt cuff. 
faints. Bye cunning artifice gots on to the aide of | he saw the two cab staring at him under his very “But, as you know,” Talma continued quietly, “a sailor 
the balloon, then sends him h to his death. By threats | nose beneath the letter: a has:a wife in every pore so perhaps there are others; for 
he extracts & from Mollie to be ad him. This Mrs. Cappy’s footsteps —- hall. ‘ the sea was our only witgess, the sky the roof of our 
promise she heting bee husband, aad he has logram ‘A was on the top; if he took it che might | church, and the mate, the priest, who blessed our union.” 
Pow come into the title of Karl of Westingham. ‘notice the theft. Bending down he quickly read the short | She laughed bitterly. “What am I? Need you ask? 

Mollie still loves Dick Rushden. Gey wet told her | message : You are an Englishman, and you have hard names for those 
that Dick fempel ont of the beliocn t» save her life. Mollie “Cappy, c/o Bandigo, Valpariaso. Lose your passenger | people who don’t wear the conventional badge of respect- 
a Vanaitert mysterions apparently possessed of Walking “a te dindow, Guy ft clea feasting | Taner ant ee 
clair e person, mily w, Guy flung it open, and, in; af n’t quite nd.” 

oe money. fe he Ate : — ——_ out, scribbled the message on his shirt cuff as Talma jer | Talma nodded. “I know, it’s difficult in England, in 


the room. London, where everybody moves in the same groove, talks 
“T hope I haven't kept you long?” and acts and thinks alike. Well, originally there was a 
“You have been m sly quick,” he said feelingly, | little bit of sea-foam blown from whence no one knew, nor 
“ for a woman.” where. f 
“T have made up my mind to etay at Westingham Junc- | so I to him. Then Vansittart swooped down in his 
tion,” Talme said as they descended in the lift. “I sup- | lordly t, and again I don’t know where he came from ; 
pose there is a hotel somewhere where I could put up; but one day he me away from Cappy, so I belonged 
‘of course, there will be the inquest and other terrible | to him. I think he was fon of me, but I was only sea- 
things, won't there?” foam, he wanted to make something else of me, so one day 
Guy nodded, and tried to throw her a wencing Baa of | he brought and left me here; and now——” 
which she seemed unconscious. To him it madness | She epread out both hands with a hopeless but graceful 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
«¢Lose Your Passenger.’ 


ors breathed more freely when Télma left the room and 
he was alone, There was something uncanny about the 


woman; ehe wasn't normal, at moments she scarcely | to speak about the inquest before » third person, whils t the | gesture. 

mcemed human. . edt ciaitaias oh Os acl ee —— rsagiag ed from ee —. in Ed “Now I'm iat oen-foem Seni, or, Log I agp 
was both ded quiet imeter tner’ : 

ay at had taken news of Vansittart’s death; and istnurasl, ihe iais ie decries si pata rete sa wing me—who knows, who 


it wasn't reassuring that ehe should have ines made up 

her mind that Vansittart had been m without 

waiting for the smallest details of the tragedy. ; 
Alloning few moments to elapse, Guy walked -noise- 


“Now, tell me about these two men who you say bear| Guy was silent. When the waiter changed their plates 
Veneer’ a gredse,” Guy whispered when he had ordered | he ordered a bottle of wine, filled Talma’s glass, and his 
a sole and a . own. 

He leaned across the little white table and looked at | So far eo good, better than he expected. 


lessiy to of the sitting-room and listened. He | Talma through a vase of French roses. He felt more at| | Mrs. C was alone, friendless, probably penniless, at 
could just bear Talma’s voice giving directions to the | his ease in the restaurant with its quiet, foreign waiters, its | the sscrcy of the world.” , ‘ , 
servant and the 's reply. red, subdued lights “I am so sorry for you,” he said gently; “and let me 


Talma shrugged her shoulders and shook her head. She | assure you at once that I am sure you are perfectly innocent 
looked at him, too, more searchingly than she had yet done. | ae far as Vansittart’s sr at blackmail is concerned. 
Guy bore her scrutiny very well. Unfortunately, at the inquest, I shall be forced to tell the 
“There's nothing to tell you,” she said slowly; “and | jury exactly what between Vansittart and myself 
if there were it could have no bearing on Mr. Vansittart’s hast night, you oti realise that, don’t you?” 
death.” . , “Of course,” Talma eaid quien. 

Guy was relieved, she didn’t use the word murder. Then Guy briefly but carefully outlined all that had 

“You may be sure the Coroner and the jury will want occurred the previous evening between Vansittart, his wife, 


inky crossed to the bureau, and, ming the 
blotting-book, searched through it for the lultagrent It 
was not there; he closed the bureau and listened again. 
Still only the murmur of voices in the other room. 
He pulled open the drawer of the bureau; a litter of 
papers and letters met his gaze—Mrs: Cappy was not a 
tidy woman, which, perhaps, was lucky, as she was more 
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| ZAM-BUK 
WVUU, yh UVEOAUE ; A DAILY 
ae NEED. 


FISS\ 
SS 
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Scarcely a day passes without some member of the family getting hurt. 
Maybe the breadwinner’s work makes him peculiarly liable to cuts or lacerations; 
the boisterous pels are always running in to mother with bumps and bruises ; 
and housework abounds with painful knocks, burns, scalds, and sprains for the 
fair sex. 

Prudent is the man who keeps a box of Zam-Buk handy in his desk-drawer, in 
his tool-chest, or in his pocket. And far-seeing is the housewife who takes care to 
keep her home constantly supplied with this pure and effective first-aid, 


_ Promptly dressing an injury with Zam-Buk means speedy relief from smarting 
Yfyy pain. That’s why the children like it. But it means much more—that your hurt 


: Yy will heal up quickly and perfectly, without festering, without gathering, and without 
j yy Yj harbouring disease germs. That’s why the ‘‘ grown-ups ” like it. 

é' V4 UW The secret of Zam-Buk’s clean and painless healing lies in the fact that it 

ig imitates Nature’s own ‘healing by first intention.’? It is composed of pure 

vegetable saps and juices, which soothe the pain and allay inflammation by 
effective antiseptic and germicidal action. 

Then Zam-Buk actually helps to knit the flesh together, or to build new 
cells of healthy skin in the place, acting just as Nature does. 

Pin YOUR faith to Zam-Buk, the natural healing balm, and keep a box always 
handy for the accidents that WILL happen. . 
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feet, 
chemist or the Soa k 4 Redcross 
tree ion, E.C., or \. & 
Y Tid Leeds, for 1/14 oF 2/9 per Noe (29 size 
contains nearly four times 1,1}). 


FREE BOX. 
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i had ever | feur telling him to bri the car to Westingham Junctiod, course, no one but you and I need know of the relationship 
and himeslf, only withholding Oe Sets | eal, — Pgh the of dispatch: existing between her and the dead man; in the eyes of the 


agreed : mi 4 world 
i is wi i *s body, and then, | ing cab ‘A. It was almost with a light heart and an 
tinding of his goed beside the dead man's y : legram oe _ s : 


were merely friends.” 
“Why did you bring her here?” Mollie asked as he 


after summi: p the w affair rather as if he were , . 
rank rdict. partment beside Mrs. Ca d was whirled through the | ope door. a 
Judge inks frst Lay aly his part bof atked: “Was quiet country-side. sania caiaae Because I pitied her—because I wanted justice done.” 


It was pol hs dark when the train reached the Junction, 
and the four t eyes of the motor glared a welcome 
across the roa 
aan dt into the car, though she again pro- 

she would rather find rooms at 1. 

“Ts there any fresh news?” he asked the chauffeur as the 

ie ger d. “N lord—though they 
man hesitated. “No, my say 
now for certain that the man was murdered, my lord; he 


it simp! drowning?” - . 
oo PU Das reply Feady ; he didn’t bad face that ques- 
i fore, and it came now une y . 
on don’t know,” he stammered, telling the waiter to bring 
the liqueurs and cigarettes. “ No one can say until the in- 
quest. He was found drowned—but it’s very unlikely 
anyone could nave pee him into the lake; you say your- 
eelf he was no weakling.” : 

“He So ht have been drugged or poisoned first—stabbed 
in the even—" 

“T thought of that,” Guy said quickly, “because there 
were bloodstains on his coat—then who would have done 
it, and for what purpose? Who bore a grudge against him 
seve these two men you've merftioned, who, you say, ate 
thousands of miles away? Who knew of his visit to me? 

Guy lit a cigarette and puffed clouds of smoke con- 
templatively towards the cele Talma followed his 
example. in the midst of his own nervousness and 
anxiety Guy could not fail to notice her composure an 
restraint and iron nerve. Whatever her feelings might be, 
they were hidden deep, deep in her breast. 

If he could ws es ee knew he need have 
no fear for his wife nor for himea’. outside our ordinary selves, we view our actions from an 

“T know of no one—there could be no one—sings he Bad | onlooker's point of view. And they startle and horrify us. 
only just arrived in England.” Talma spoke, and Guy | Breathless, wide-eyed, we on the world. a ag 


Talma on the Watch. 
DIDDIDDDIDAIIPII PAP LDL AP PILING. 


Tue two women met, shook hands, looked at one another 

without a word. 

here is, however, a subtle sense, that takes the place 
of conversation, between women—s sense the geds cave 
them and withheld from men. Though their lips di'n't 
move, yet Mollie, Countess of Westingham, and Ta!iia 
Cappy conversed dumbly together. Like two ships mectirg 
or passing on a storm-tossed sea, they signalled to « ne 
another, sending wordless mannegss as to the port they 
sailed from, the destination each was bound, and the 
captain who conducted their frail barques ! 

The _ brig and the smart, luxurious yacht! 

‘And in the heart of each, etrangely enough, pity was 
borne for the other; for women’s hearts are more prone to 
hatred of their own sex! 

For each dainty ship that sails over the sea, where Man 
—like Father Neptune—rules reme, fears, distrusts, 
even hates her sister craft. have valuable cargo 
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cushions. He didn’t dare look at Talma now, though he 
felt her eyes fixed questioningly on him ! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 


Mes. Cappy visits West House. 


Ir was with a curious feeling that Guy led Talma through 
the es hall into the morning-room. 
There are times in our lives when, standing as it were 


glanced anxionsly at his watch. “You said his viet was | the things we have do y perhaps the things we have a oes ol we eng a ay ey ae ity 
or the Par r of blackmailing your wife or yoursell : left undone. a vl oe oe as which teey cad ince bo aahacneds & 
u ° rs . So it was with Guy, Earl of Westingham. closed “ f ” 
7 He had some secret then connected with the diamond | door of the morning soon, drew forward a chair for Mrs. atic ean Coe. at the hotel,” Talma 


necklace which he showed me,” Talma continued. “ You 
ask me to be airy = said in a changed voice, “so you 
must forgive me i ou.” , . 

“Go i wr won't hurt om above everything, I desire a 
eolution of this mystery.” 

“Well, the onl foot who could have borne an hatred 
to Vansittart or have arog a was your wife! _— 
Vansittart was in possession of this secret his presence. his 
very existence, As ‘a menace to her. Now, Lord West- 
ingham "—Talma leaned forward and waved the smoke 
away with her long, delicate hands—“ have you any idea 
what this secret was?” 

“None whatever!” : 

He had to answer on the spur of the moment ; there was 
no beating about the bush, no time to consider a reply. It 
was yes or no, and no was the safest. But eince he had 

en he qualified his remark. 

“TI am absolutely certain, Mrs. Ca y, that there was 
ao secret ; yet, if there was one connecte with thie diamond 
necklace, it could have no pessible connection with my 
wife, for the simplo reason that we hadn’t been married 
forty-eight hours, and she had never seen that particular 
‘ewel in her life. As far as I know, it’s a family heir- 
om that was lost by the former Earl of Westingham some 
time ago. It fell into Vansittart’s hands, and as scon as 


crappy: and then stood dumbly gazing, not at-her, but at 
imself. 

“Why on earth,” he asked himself, “had he brought 
this woman into his home to meet his wife—to meet 
woman she suspected of murdering her lover?” 

In London, in the restaurant, in the train there seemed 
nothing strange in his action; rather, if daring, it was 
brilliant—a thing to confound scandaimongers and those 
‘who dared suspect. : 

Now he stood appalled at his own temerity. What would 
Mollie say? ‘ 

When ehe knew who Talma was and the reason of her 
visit she might be tempted to speak and confess the awful 


truth. 

Guy recovered himeelf and shook off the demon of intro- 

ection as a servant entered the room. He inquired for 
his wife, and, learning that after dinner she had retired 
to her own room, he begged Talma to excuse him whilst he 
fetched her. 

She was sitting at the open window, in a loose 
tea-gown of pale blue, staring with dull, lustreless eyes 
across the park. It seemed to Guy as if she were looking 
atraight at the waters.of the lake, already sparkling in the 
rays of the rising moon. She didn’t move at his entrance; 
permere she didn’t hear him. He crossed to her side, and, 
eying his hands affectionately on her shoulders, bent over 


er. 

But with a shudder ehe crept away. 

“ Where have you been?” she whispered. Beha hence | 
itr to think Jee had run away.” Then she laug 
eoftly. “I wonde? you didn’t; there's time et!” 

hy should I run away!” he ashes unsteadily, 
“Even if we had anything to fear, is it likely I should 
leave you at auch a moment? You misjudge me, Mollie.” 

He waited for her to speek, but she was silent. 

“TI sup Superi lent Scoles called to see you?” 

She nodded. : 

“ What did he say? Did you remember what I told 
you?” 

“Oh, yes; I said the right thing,” she whispered. “I 
only told him just as much as knew already. You 
needn't be afraid—I shall not give my secret away.” 

Guy left her side and inst the open window 
himself, drawing deep breaths of the cool, sweet, perfume- 


“Unless you object, I hall be only too delighted for you 
to remain here,” Mollie interrupted quctly. “We are 
_ alone, the house is very big and ‘dreary, you will he 

ree to come and go as you please, #0, unless under the 
circumstances you would rather go to an hotel, please stay.” 

She spoke quickly and nervously. Try as she would, sho 
couldn’t hide traces of fear and anxiety in her voice. Sho 
was no actress; she could not dissemble her feelings. 
Talma ne the offer of hospitality graciously, whilst 
she watched Mollie curiously. 

Guy left the two women alone whilst he went to give ths 
servants their orders, 

He had been right when he said Talma Comey. suspected 
his wife. Directly he‘had outlined the story of Vansittart’s 
death she intuitively fixed on Lady Westingham as being 
the only person lik M to be able to explain the cause of his 
demise. . She didn’t reason—women eeldom do—or she 
would have instantly come to the conclusion that she was 
the last person Guy would have taken into his confidence 
had the faintest shadow of guilt rested on his wife. But 
now, before she had exchanged half-a-dozen words with 
her hostess, she knew her intuitions had been wrong. 

This quiet, pale-faced girl, this virgin-bride of some 
forty-eight hours, was not guilt of the most heinous crime 
man can commit. Vansittart’s death didn't lie at her door; 
Talma knew it, though she might gladly have believed 
otherwise. 

For, calm and placid as she seemed on the surface, the 
fires and lust for revetige blazed in Talma’s breast. It was 
scarcely love she had felt for Sinclair Vansittart ; it was no 
mighty passion, holy or otherwise, that bound her a captive 
to his side—rather, a str: fascination the man had 
exerted over all who his h, both men and 
women. The pirate of the seas they had called him, thoss 
few who had suffered at his hands—a pirate of women's 
hearts and lives he had also been—stealing from pure love 
of excitement—a gambler rather than a thief, a man to be 
feared rather than loved. 

One of those men sent inte the world by a strange 
std rapee whose wisdom we cannot dispute, who are 

rn to command ships, women, nations! 

It was revenge for the untimely death of a man Talmas 
knew to be great, however much he may have wasted his 
opportunities, that she desired. The injustice of his 
sudden exit from the world where he had ruled rankled in 
her heart. It was not a lover she mourned; it was a com- 
mander she would avenge. 

“TI need not ask you why- came to Westingham.” 
Mollie said; “my husband, of course, explained why he 
brought you down——” 


She hesitated and looked ingly at Talma, as if she 
would ask her to help her ont ot « difficult a 


“Tam afraid,” she continued, when the latter remained 
silent, “it’s only fair to tell you you mustn't rely on my 


help. 
‘Palma nodded her head and looked at her almost’ sadly 
with her sea-green eyes. “Then you do know!” 

“ What do you think I know?” Mollie cried impulsively. 

“You know who killed Sinclair Vansittart!” 

Lady Westingham hid her face in her hands. When she 
looked up her features were like white clay. 

“TI know nothing,” she said, 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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ve him to understand there wasn’t the least chance of his 
emands being met, and when I showed him out of the 
house I warned him, if he didn’t disappear quickly, he 
i i ice. 1 am afraid 
disappointment, coupled with that threat, caused him to 
take his own life.. I've looked at it from every point of 
view, and this is the only reasonable explanation I can 
find, and it’s one the police are inclined to accept. : 
« But your, wife's presence in the park this morning 
ide the . 
en She kept the appointment he made with her overnight: 
the result of my interview with him, and it’s only natural 
that, when she came across his dead body, the sudden 
shock should cause her to swoon away.” : 
Talma laid down her cigarette, and, looking through 
Guy rather than at him, slowly shook her head: : 
‘Vanaittart would never have taken his own life, for it 
was dearer to him than gold. Your ex; lanation will satisfy 
everybody, I am sure, ritish jury and British police ; but, 
though I may ee how he met his death, I am sure 
Guy rose with a short, hard laugh. “ It would be useless 
t> try and fight your in ‘uition; woman-like, you have fixed 


he loved it would have been eo easy to win her love, to 
have gained mastery over her. But now they seemed 
further apart than ever. - 

“You have no secret, pothing Jos need fear disclosing,” 
he said unsteadily after awhile. “This coer I you 
seemed so distraught and spoke eo wildly that the 
circumstances I did fear lest you said something that might 
lead outsiders to suspect. But after seeing the police I hit 
upon a clue, and I went straight to London to fo it up.” 

“A clue—I don't understand you.” She looked at him. 

“The poor chap ap tly has no friends nor relatives 
in the world, I found a woman who knew him, who- 
loved him perhaps. I broke the news as gently to her as I 
could, and I brought her with me here, 6o that she may 
have every opportunity of investigating the mystery of 
his death. It: was thé least I could do, h, of course, 


your suspicion on my wife. Forgive me laughing, but it’s 


Talma rose, ae there was something fatalistic in her 
attitude. “I suspect no one,” she said quietly; “but from 
your own a of ely gest “rd only person that 
could possi implicated is your wife.” ; 

Guy cnght the back of his chair and eteadied himself. 
The one person he would shield! Was he such a coward 
shat he had no control of what he said? s 

“Tt would be far more reasonable to suspect me, he 
¢ammered. “ But now that I have met you, Mrs. Cappy, 
and in the short time we have spent together you've shown 
me yourself so completely, have been so frank and honest, 
that I am most anxious to serve you in every wa I can, to 
spare you any worry or pain this ead affair may bring, and, 
above all, to allay your suspicions; and, if Mr. Vansittart 
was murdered, to help you in finding his assassin ! 

“But it’s time we etarted for the station; instead of 
ttaying at an hotel at Westingham, I ae hoo will come to 
Went House and remain our until after the inquest. 
No, I shall take no denial; whatever the dead man’s feel- 
ings towards us were, he shall have justice from me, and 
so shall you. And, more than that,” added softly under 
hie voice, as he helped her into the cab, “since in some 
mysterious way we have been the means of robbing you of 
your friend and protector, you must allow us to see that 
your future is roperly provided for.” 

Talma looked at the Earl of Westingham, and a slight 
shiver ran through her body, but she made no y- 

On the way to the station, Guy telegraphed to his chauf- 


“ THOUGHT you said you were a mind reader?” 
“So I am,” replied the professor. 
“Well, why do you hesitate? Why don’t you read 


my m 
term searching for it!” 


a] 


“Prease assist me,” said a eeedy-looking man to § 
gentleman whom he knew slightly. “A doctor has 
given me a prescription for a racking cough, and—— 

“You want the money to buy the medicine?” in- 
terrupted the gentleman. - 

“No, ve got the medfcine all right, but its to 
be taken after meals. I thought you might, perhaps, 
give me the wherewithal for the meals!’ 


“If you say that,” Guy whispered in terrified accents, 
“if you allow yourself to! feel that, you will be suspected, 
and if you are once suspected there's enough evidence 
a which the law can bolster up, to condemn you.” 

Mollie rose and backed away from the window. “If 
they dared suspect and condemn me, what ‘would you say, 
Wit cod yor mak?” he cried passionately. “I . 

et = . “I would sa 
or do ing in the world to save you. 

He closed the window and drew the curtains. The moon 
was alread Righ shew Sue free Some it ehone full on the 
waters of thé lake, throwing them into bold relief against 
the dark landscape. . 

“ Come,” Guy continued quietly, “ you had better let me 
take you downstairs and introduce you to Mrs. Cappy. Of 
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8 inches wide, for the back and front 
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a pint of milk till qu ego 4 R od. 908 Tents ct Btrcet, Lotion, . former. coloured In white lace a 
and calt. Butter a dish, spread W.C. One of the new pedal or basket straws would | » ee Ot tartar rane add. - 
on it, sprinkle one ounce of mye oo i __, 60 well with this dress, y hat | re Spach powders in half a tumbler of eo 
add the rest of the rice, over — were trimmed with cornflowers, the tone of the pretty blue blossoms | Ont 0° wa" Bows Colcol ine ee ot ack 
ounce of cheese, put half an ounce of butter on | being repeated in the dress fabric. * plbee . jo Fam- 
— and ae ss : blers and you will haye a refreshing effervescent 
a : CHICORY IN COFFEE. disk, (py eM. E..Lonton) 


Stewed Tomatoes on Toast. 


Take as many ripe tomatoeaas you require, 


en inch thick and cut into ew. Grease 
baking tin, put the shortbread on to it, and let 
it bake till a pale brown colour, when it will 


be done. 
Egg and Fish Pie. 
Fran cosiom sized pie-dish with a light | Beart mime 
unoocoked rice into it, 


pastry crust, put some 


and bake it till half done; remove the 
have ready three eggs beaten with half a pint 
of milk, about six ounces of cold fish broken 
into flakes, flavour all with minced parsley, 
cayenne and salt, and bake till nicely brown. 


Serve in the dish very hot. 
Cionamon Biscuits. 


Mix half a pound of butter with half a 
pound of sugar, add one and half an ounce 


of ground cinnamon, i in one 
pound of flour, which should ‘be deied and 
slowly stirred in. Roll out thin and cut iuto 


rounds, put half an almond on each 


and bake in a moderate oven for ten minutes. 
Turn upside down to cool. They should be 


very crisp. 
Kidneye with Egge. 


pan and put it in the oven to keep hot. Now 
take @ saucepan and put. in two ounces of 
butter, break the eggs into it and beat. Put 


in also a little pepper, ch parsley, with a 
Steel over the 


gill of milk or cream. 


cupful of cold water. this stand till the 


sugar is dissolved, then set it in a 
boiling water and let the syrup boil 
minutes or more. As.the scum rises, 


away until the sugar looks white and thick, and 
then stir into it a quarter of a pound of nice 
resh grated cocoanut. Put the pot back on 
the fire and with a wooden aon the candy 


aper, which should be warmed before 


ore using. When nearly cold take away the 
Paper and cut the candy into small squares 


(Reply to Muprmt.) © 


, "How to Play Lawn 


Tue use of chicory in 


coffee of the seller. 


captivate a lover. 


vide two lives. 
A 


biscuit, 


physical condition. The 
explosive, angry manner, 


inarticulate noises and 


fire till 


of 
for five 
skim it 


Tennis "—all playcrs of the 
article in the Jufy number 


. coffee appears to have originated from other 
“causes than the discovery, or even the 

in its bitter ingredients. A li 
to the water, and as bitter a taste as a great deal of coffee, and hence it was 
origi introduced into the coffee houses, because it gave colour and taste 
to beverage of the drinker, and at the same time saved the expensive 


One reason why the use of chicory should be avoided by those who can 
afford to buy pure coffee is found in the fact that pure chicory is as difficult 
to be met with in the market as unadulterated coffee. 


ByAurs AND CHARACTER. 
Ir is often the plain men and women who inspire the deepest and most 
lasting: affection, and this is probably due to the fact that their play and 
of facial expression not only atone for their lack of regular beauty, 
mt reveal such an-attractive side that no more charm is needed to 


‘A hundred pleading letters, dozens of entreating messages, will leave a 
ay whereas one pathetic, yearning look from a pair of soulfal 
will break down the barrier that was, and may be, t tening to 


, imperceptible curl of a pretty lip, an intercepted flash of 
malice, or a vindictive glance from bright eyes, will throw a new and 
disquieting light upon the character of a man or woman. 


HIS MAJESTY THE BAB 
Moruesrs never have an 
children. It is the straig! 
brashed upward instead of downward from infancy it will acquire a 
tendency to curl by the end of the first year. : 
Haird reasing is a detail that does not receive much attention in the case 
of little girls. Probably not one mother in fifty studies the contour of her 
daughter's face with a view to ascertaining the most becoming head 


dressing. 

To the intelligent mother a baby's cry should be the best index to its 
healthy baby cries very loudly and in a lusty, 
and the tears flow fren The sick baby, or the 
one on the verge of sickness, cries peevishly or w in 

Watch the manner in which the baby takes its food. If it is perfect 
well it will attack the bottle greedily an 5 
in the same manner as any other young animal—that is, by soft and 
grunts. If, on the other hand, the baby con- 
templates its food before touching it, or after tasting it turns from it, be 
sure there is something wrong. i 

Don’t play “up to the sky and down again,” ee the action to the 
words by tossing the half-delighted, half-scared and w 
several feet skyward and catching him as he comes down, while he gasps 
and trembles, undecided whether to laugh or ory. Babies have nerves, and 
such games will make neurotic martyrs at an early age. 


DOMINO FORTUNES. 
A FASCINATING series of articles entitled Domino Fortunes will 


To Clean a Sheep-sKin Rug. 
Dissolve half « bar of yolcw soap in one 

lon of boiling water. t two quarts of 

is into a tub containing about two gallons of 
blo — First rub * the —— grease 
spo strong soap liquor or, if necessary, 
with fullers earth. Then put the rug or mat 
into a tub containing the weak soap liquor, 
well wash and it. Throw away this 
latter and mix another as before, and wash till 
clean. Next rinee well in cold water to take 
out all the soap, and afterwards in cold water 
in which a small quantity of blue has been 
dissolved. Viegas mat in a thick towel and 
wring it, then s out and hang to dry, the 
ekin side towards the sun, but not when the 
heat is scorching. While drying frequently 
shake the rug and hang it up first one wa 
and then another. (Reply to Emtty, Ken‘ 
Town.) 


The Future of the Race. 

Tf the future of the race is, as the econo- 
mists declare, “in the hands of the cook,” we 
are of opinion that the lishman’s fature 
is very comfortably provided for. 

Home-cooking is not, to-day, the neglected 
art that it once was. If there are still some 
women who ought to be able to cook and 
cannot, there are many more who have had 
careful instruction in food values and are 


supposed presence, of a tonic rt; 
little of the roasted chicory gives a dar picid 


Y. 
trouble with the naturally curly locks of their 
t ones that perplex them. If a child’s hair be 


currants as a fi 

No question as to the food value of the 
currant was ever raised until recently, when a 
number of leading scientists, being personally 
impressed with the remarkable nutritive value 
of this fruit, scattered their opinions broad- | 
cast. Tke result has been an immense wave 
of enthusiasm with regard to currant cookery. | 

Oar readers will be interested to know, on 
the authority of the British Consul for Morea 
and the adjacent provinces, that the 1906, 
Currant Crop yielded £1,700,000 to the Greek 
currant growers, as against £1,400,000 received 
from the crop of 1904. It must be remembered 
that the price of currants has remained practi-, 
cally stationary—so that increased revenue to. 
the currant grower simply means in 
a 44 = eran sorat cy ap d, farther, 

t is very hi gratifying to read, r, 

that owing to as winter and the conse- 

ment healthy state of the vines, a very abun- 
¢ currant crop is anticipated for 1907. 

Bakers and confectioners a steadily 
growing demand for currant , but asa 
practical baker recently remarked to the writer, 
“the bread that commands a ready sale is both 
light and fruity. Two or three currants 
pushed into a B et of bread-dough do not 
make Currant Bread.” 

This excellent food, to be really good, must 
tune-telling. It makes endless | be liberally sprinkled with currants, and the 
fun for picnics, parties, and housewife must always be careful to cut it in 
winter evenings, and is a | thin slices so that the fall flavour of the fruit 
novel amusement. may be given to the bread. 


es in a low tone. 


will express its satisfaction muc 


olly excited baby 


begin in this week’s Home 
Norges, and continue week 
by week. 

It will describe fully how 
to tell fortunes by means of 
an ordinary box of domi- 


noes. 

If the directions are care- 
fully followed, anyone can 
learn the art of domino for- 


game should read the hints by champion players in the illustrated 
of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. Now on sale. 


The Limerick Competition. — 

Tue third Limerick contest is quite a success, and 
& distinct improvement on the first. two. It will 
be remembered that the amount, available for dis- 
tribution in the first contest was £195, whereas in 
the third the amount ‘s nearly s hundred pounds 
more—close upon £290. There is, moreover, every 
indication that next week's prizes will be even bigger. 
The week’s delay in publishing the result of the 
second competition was unavoidable, but readers 
may rest assured that every effort will be made to 
issue the full result of the competitions in future 
regularly every week. 


A Matter of Collection. 

In a recent issue we had the sentence, “The man was 

. an automatic gasmeter collector,” and now P 
PLEXED writes to inquire whether such a man would 
automatically collec eters or whether the gas- 
meters would automatically collect him.———___—_ 
I am surprised at Perrtzxap. I am real iy: Boer: 
body knows that a collector is always quite colle F 
whether his line is gas or ‘bus fares. And if the 
automatio gasmeter has not collected the collector, 
what has? It’s so obvious. Moreover, everybod 


-_ expects to find coppers in a gasmeter for gas that 
has not been , will be taken in. And the things 
we take in are the things we collect, aren’t they? 


Mea. Newlywed, Be Wary t 

Recenrty I had a complaint from a ndent, 
Bacx, whose wife devoted her evenings to enter- 
tainment of a lady friend, and I recommended Back 
toeven matters up by devoting himself to a bachelor 
friend of his own. I have now received a very 


interesting letter from E. P., who tells me that. 


there was a little cloud of the same kind in the 
early years of his married life, and that he dissi- 
pated it successfully by adopting the advice recom- 
mended to Back. A happy feature of the complica- 
tion was that the wife's friend and the husband’s 
friend, having become acquainted, married each 
other and (I am sure) lived ily ever afterwards. 
My only apprehension now is that the 
mig matted Indien’ of thle, conn may be 
; bon I iy a their old friends, who will. all want 
ihe eae oveningn; in tee Wome af proving Lube 
the evenings, in pro’ ubby 
to inueedecs an eligible bachelor raion ig Ag the 
family circle. By. way of ing a strange co- 
incidence it is to be noted that E. P.’s friend also 
was named Back, which is a little remarkable. 


A Mem. About the Maile. 


-- open 


cellent method of insuring safety for the letters 
delivered ; but, as LizureNant now points out, it 
is very rough on the wall r if the hall of your 
house is yery narrow, an wall. is dented every 
time the door is swung open abruptly. Lizvrenant’s 
solution of the problem is to tack a duster over the 
letter slit inside. In this way, he olaims, no letter 
can be overlooked, and he -regards the idea 
himself as a very clever one.——————So 

a I, a He. — al Hosalnoriay thet 
under 8 it is apparen neces- 
sary to-withdraw the tacks every time the postman 
comes, and a letter-box that requires the attention 
of a screw-driver or a sardine-opener two or three 


times.a day can never be really popular. It is, no. 


. doubt, a handy receptacle, so long as ndents 
_keep their missives down to a polite size; but one day 
a postman will have a bulky circular running to a 
foot in length to deliver, and if he pushes this through 
the letter-box with his customary briskness he is 
likely to strain the expanding powers of the duster 
to breaking point. till, the idea is good, and 
seems ape of extension, as the duster can become 
a network bag by the ordinary course of evolution, 
and it would be easy enough to arrange an opening 
. Pom bag to give the houscholder access to his 
: TS. 
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Sreaicutronwarp has selected a 
a severe critic might object 
His business is to check figures j 
nal by other clerks, and re errors to the chief. 
His clerks expect him, he to correct 
the errors himself, and then to lie low, like Brer 

, and say nuflin’, which is not very ight- 
forw: of them, anyhow. Up to last week 
ARD ; 


i 
He 
z 
i 
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: 
e 
; 
E 
s 
: 
aft 
BaF 
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Ai 


Hl 
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istakes, “w 
rather light.” He does not a yea fry 
cerned at the fact that he said that which 
true. His solution of the 

fresh cituation. This he has now done 
asks if it is not the best thing to 
circumetances.——__—_—TIf there w. 
understanding between you 
mistakes were to be , you i 
that you failed to a that which you had 
undertaken to do. ere can be i 
about that. It is a si 
views of your fellow clerks as to your conduct 
influence you in your duty to your employer. It 
may not have been altogether pleasant to be always 
occupied in looking for other’s mistakes ; but if you 
objected to this could have eugene to your 
chief that a ‘little latitude should allowed you 
in the mattér. It is subversive of all business rules 
that a junior should correct the mistakes of his 
seniors on his own responsibility ; and I think you 
will see now, StraigHTrorwakpD, that you acted 


wrongly in doing s0. 


aH 
[-") 
gisige 
Besse 
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BRAREE 
pees te 


‘Pater and the Pennies, : 
Parer.hae found a difficulty in dealing with good- 
natured visitors who will insist on giving his child 
pennies when a their leave. It appears that 
mater” strongly disapproves of the habit, and 
when the child accepted such a present, a scold- 
ing, and even a whipping, will generally result, 
after the guest is I out of heari 
Mothers who are satisfied that 
are doing their duty by their children often resent 
& gift of this kind, construing it into a suggestion 
that the children are kept short of: pocket money. 
On the other hand, it is hardly correct for a guest 
to give the child a penny without first asking the 
mother’s permission; and if the mother suspects 
that a og is about to be bestowed inst her 
wishes, she should have the courage to forbid it. In 
either case it is only a question as to whether the 
fault lies with the mother or the guest, and to 
blame the child is to fall into an error that is un- 
fortunately too common to-day, namely, that of 
making the child responsible for the t’s fault. 
It is better to teach a child than to scold it—though, 
of course, scolding is much easier. And it is foolish 
to whip a child ry ees All that it learns from 
a whipping is that in future it must be careful not 
to be found out; whereas, by peent t ing, it 
would learn to avoid error. think the plain, 
common-sense view of the habit of giving pennies 
is that it merely indicates a kindly disposition on 
the part of the donor who probably intends it for 
the purchase of. the toys or sweets that the visitor 
would have given instead, had opportunity offered. 
Where one’s pride is hurt it is not difficult to 
ce the account by bestowing a/ y on some- 
body else’s child at the earliest moment. But why 
not let children keep the pennies? They want them, 
oh, so much! 


Note.—A pencilecase will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for 4 title is used. 
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Tip for Snorere. - : 
. A. B. (Tipton), referring to a recent paragraph 
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L is to 
ng through nose, not onl 

standing still, but also while runnin, ned eda 
i 

mouth shut while you are awake (a most useful habit 

by the way, that is not so popular as it might be) 

will soon learn to keep it shut in your sleep 


you 

and thus avoid s I should think 

that J. A. B. in peekadily right. The only thing 
ted to snore in Fhe sleep, you 
t the remedy 


is not an absolute fixture. It has been said that 
among the North American Indians squaw sits 
bd her sleeping baby’s cradle and its mouth 

with her hand,. which may be ono reason 
why the noble Indian is degenerating so much in 
these days. The craze for breathing exclusive] 
through the nose has been a good deal overdone, 
In a miasmic atmosphere, or in dusty and foggy 
cities, it is, no doubt, useful on occasion, but out 
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a shout of gladness now and then. iis 


! Mrs. Bilbrough’s Day”; 
July 4th, “H.M.8. Minerva Day”; July oth, 
Gardeners’ Co, Mary's Day.” 


Tue following amounts have come to hand for th 
Fresh Air Fund, and have not been previously 
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B. te, : & 
: : + 1g. Bch: ard, @. 4d.; Herbert 
Tasker, ae Nels + ct choot (iar Class , §3.;° Mra. Grubb, 
10s. 4d. ;, Ms: e Brown, 1ls.; Henry Warren, 4s.; W. Baird, 10:,; 
aff of National Tele my, Swangea 6s. 8 & M 


I . Is. 70; 
lic Dept., L.N.W. Railway, per J. M. B., 4s. 6d.: Miss 
fe de "and we Pardic, 3%; 0. W: Stocks 


Os.; M. Frank, 3s; Ward Room Officera, H.M.8. Illustrious, £1: 
Miss Scott Reid, ie. E._Be‘lri and Friends, £3: Fina (Gris 
, 68.; Sapper Morris, Europa 10s.; Rol Ae 
Migs R, Watts, 188.; 8. Jackson, 88. 8d.; Edith Barker, 3s. &l.: ¥ 
Garrard, 6s.; Alexander's Thread Wor! . mn, 11s.; ass 
Palmer, 10s. 145 i. Plaga Military cepltel, eo 
ari ‘ay, 23. 2d; . 38.; Peres 

Blake, 10s.; .M. D. White, 103.; Rev. Kane and Family, 10s.; Tem 


Bournemouth, 10s.; in a Boarding House, partly is 
£1 03. 83d 


5 0s. g 
Grand (Pearson’s Weekly) Total, £1,568 _ i 
are no ex of mana ¢ for the Fres! ir q 
Me silloedl sebecribed. oes to children in food or fare. 
e ses are borne by the promoters, Messrs. CO. Arthur Pearson 
Timi “ Daily Ex ** Limited, the Standard Newspaper 
the Ra; School Union. There is no distinction © 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for 8 et 
£8 23. pays for a complete ty of 200, with the necctwn” 
at nate. Subscriptions should be add to the Hon. “Co 
, F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, Henretta Street, London, i 
‘will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may 
f on application. 
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